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Prize 





HERE are 168 prizes 

a total of $10,000. For 

the best three meals 

each day, for three 

days, planned to put a 
quart of milk a day in the food of 
each member of the family, using 
Evaporated Milk for every cream 
and milk use, the first prize is 
$2,000.00. The other prizes will 
be awarded to menus submitted in 
order of their merit. 


You Can Help Your Mother Win 


The great authorities on food 
today tell us what we didn’t know 
a dozen years ago—that we ought 
to use about four times as much 
milk as we are now using—that to 
do so will give all of us better 
health, sturdier bodies and longer 
life. Home Economics experts have 
discovered that Evaporated Milk— 
because it’s more than twice as rich 
as ordinary milk—makes it easier 
to put in the diet the extra milk 
we need. The result of their exper- 
iments have been put into a book. 


Here’s How You Can Help 


Send us your name and address 





with Evaporated Milk. Your 
mother may not have heard of this 
contest. Give her the book that 
tells about it. You can help her 
prepare the menus. You'll have a 
part in winning the prize. But 
whether you win a cash prize or 
not, you'll learn more about this 
extraordinary milk—how it makes 
more wholesome food—more deli- 
cious soups, ice creams and candies 
—how it gives finer flavor and 
texture to all cooked dishes. 


A Word About the Milk 
We do not always realize that 
ordinary milk is made up mostly 
of water. About 87% per cent. of 



































it is water. Only 12% per cent. is 
solid substance which is food. 
Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk from which 60 per cent. of 
the water has been removed. That 
makes it more than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk. Then it is made so 
that the cream never separates. It 
stays in the milk. And, because 
Evaporated Milk has this extra 
richness, it takes the place of 
cream. It makes better food than 
cream can make, because it is 
extra-rich in all the food substances 
which make milk—not cream—the 
most nearly perfect of all foods. 
People came to use cream because 
they wanted richer milk and knew 
no other way to get it. Now Evap- 
orated Milk gives us the extra rich- 
ness of cream, and at the same 
time, the more wholesome richness 
* milk. It is the up-to- 
date cream and milk supply for 
You'll want to know 


of “whole 


every use. 
all about it. 
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EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
999 Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago 
I would like to have your free booklet 
and the rules of the contest. 
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- : | Name eee : saaas 
and we'll send you this book free ” 
of charge. It will give you the tddress__ — 
rules of the contest. It contains a City - State 
. . a ace ee a. —— aie 
hundred recipes for dishes made lead oi = of me 0 op 
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What Will YouDo | In Brooklyn 
in Girl Scout Week? . 
eon. a HAT sort of plans have you for Official head- 
nn ee Girl Scout Week? Are you having quarters for Girl I 
ashington DC. _|]} a reception at your Girl Scout Little and Boy Scout 
Girl ts’ |.4| House, with a homemaking exhibit, per- : 
wrt OCOULS lothing | . ' 
1| haps, that shows what you have been ciothing and ac 
ta > =4| doing along that line during the past year? cessories is at } 
peel seperti 4 a Maybe you will prove even more A 9 Sie 
The Hecht Co. In | || definitely your right to the Cook and © 2 where a 
our Girl Scout sec- {|| Homemaker badges by telling Mother speci al depart: 
tion, you will find [.j] to “go out for the day and don’t worry ment awaits you 
salespersons who are about the housekeeping,” and then fall- 7. F t 
. interested in Girl ing to and making the house shine and j 
Scout activities, and cooking the meals for the family. Or ABRAHAM & STRAUS mc f 
— you [|] | maybe your troop, as part of its program BROOKLYN | 
intelligently. {| for the week, is giving a Mother- | 
Daughter or Father-Daughter banquet. 
If this is the case, you won’t be able to In Boston i 
resist making it a Thanksgiving dinner, — : 
pee? we're almost certain. For Girl Scout Official Headquarters i 
4 oe - Week begins on the eighteenth of eeniaeee inhi 
4 e November and ends on the twenty- ; 
— Scranton fourth, a few days before the great na- BOSTON 
as tional holiday. The turkeys will surely 1s j 
b cast their shadows before and be served for Girl Scout { 
‘ up to delighted parents, together with Apparel and Ac- { 
i . dressing and cranberry sauce and, per- cessories 
oe + you find all Girl haps, even pumpkin pie. If you are 
; ; thinking of having this sort of banquet, A Special Section. de- 
Scouts equipment... just turn to THE AMERICAN Girt for last ; Girl ; dB 
i and Boy Scouts too... December and read Winifred Moses’ VERES 00 Na ae Ney 
: pages in which she gives directions for Scout Equipment is lo- 
é on Samters young folks roasting and stuffing a turkey, as well as cated on the Third 
a complete menu for as delicious a meal | “ 
floor...the second... as ever you tasted. Floor, Main Store. 
We hope you are going to make use : ’ 
only at of shop windows for exhibits of handi- Jordan Marsh Company 
craft work, posters and other things per- 
taining to Girl Scouting. Often an empty —_ 
store may be borrowed for a day or two In Roches ter 
and a cake and candy sale held for the 
benefit of the troop fund. And when you 
Scranton. Pa are planning your displays, don’t forget GIBL scouT 
z : 4 to give some space to THE AMERICAN a 
GirL, to show people that Girl Scouts APPAREL Head- 
In St. Paul— have a magazine of their own. Girl Scout quarters are located | 
—_ - Week is a good time to get subscrip- 
Official Headquarters in tions, too, from among those outside as in the Shops_ of 
: . well as inside of Girl Scouting. Youthful Fashi 
Saint Paul, Minnesota There are scores of things that you all as a 
‘ may do during your annual week to show the Third Floor. 
Ws Wy & others the principles and aims of the 
Girl Scouts—have afternoons of read- ' 
ing to younger children, take charge of B. Forman Co. : 
playgrounds, give a play or pageant or : 
a folk dance festival. Whatever you 
In Newburgh choose to do during the seven days, we In Indianapolis 
f “36 hope you enjoy yourselves tremendously 
: Girl Scouts of Orange County and we're sure you will, for you will 
For That New Uniform be doing what you like best to do. And Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
F Or Other Equipment we hope, too, that you will remember all their equipment from 
G STERN’S Tue AMERICAN GirL and send in letters 
o to ‘ and pictures, so we can let other girls L S A & C 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK | know about your Girl Scout Week. . ». Ayres ompany 





Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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| A New Slant on Gym Togs 


| HYSICAL directors and coaches in leading schools and colleges, as well 
] as numerous girl athletes, have helped us design the togs illustrated on 
this page. Every one of these garments is correct for its purpose, comfortable 
and cut to give complete freedom of action. They are smart in style, too, for 
they are made by the same people who originated 
the famous MAN O’WAR Middy. Look for 
the MAN O’WAR trade-mark when you buy. If 
your local store has not ordered these new styles 
order them by number 
on the coupon below 
and we will supply you 
by mail. 





























No. A-l11—White Super Jean 
Middy—sloped sides—deep 
hem—tie tab—Long or short 
sleeves—$1.50. 





No. E-5—Heavy black Sateen — 
Bloomer—Pocket in side— 


continuous crotch—$2.00. No. T-8—White Twill Gym 
Middy—Square or V_ neck— 
$1.00. 








No. T-1—White Super Jean 

Gym Middy—Square or V | 
neck—$1.50. To be worn 
with bloomers, described 





No. A-19—White or Tan Broad- 





—— with other numbers. ~} 
cloth Ted Shirt—Long. or 


short sleeves—for gymnasium 
or outdoor wear—$3.00. 








No. 1788—White or Tan 
Broadcloth Gym _ Union 

Long or short sleeves—Suit- 
able for gym work—or can 
be worn for Horseback Rid- 




















nt ing — Tennis — Golf, etc. 
Elastic webbing in back— 
$3.75. No. 1084—Sleeveless Gym 
Middy of Super Jean—Sloped 
sides—$1.50. 


No. E-4—Black Sateen Bloom- 
er—Plain front—Pleated back 






























































—$2.00. 
J 
No. A-65—White Twill Middy 
—Long or short sleeves— i ‘ 
Sloped sides—$1.00. q >} 
' 
No. E-25—Black or Navy Serge , 
mixture bloomer—$3.00. » | 
No. A-71—-White Jean Middy 
—Small roll collar—Sloped 
sides—deep hem—long or 
short sleeves—$2.00. 
No. 1919—Heavy Black Sa- 
<nick Bloomer with 
belt bo ell ws in side— No. 1805—One Piece Instruc- 
tw inch band—$2.00. In tor Gym Suit of Black—Navy 
se S . —Green—Brown Poplin—V 
e serge—$5.00. 
~~, neck—opens at  shoulder— 
=e, Belt—$5.00. Serge—$8.50. | 
its * = 7 a ~ 
ia No. S-10—W hite or Tan Shirt No. $-54—White or Tan 
on Cotton Pongee or Broadcloth Broadcloth Gym Shirt— 
Beas to go with gym suit—$2.00. Long or short sleeves— 
lay, Sloped sides—$2.00. To be 
my, worn with bloomers, de- 
— seribed with other numbers. 
~ 
{1G n & Co. ~ 
Baanican, Caren & ie No. T-5—Track or Gym Shirt 
, 4 i ~ —Black Sateen with contrast- 
1270 Broadway, New York City a, ing color trim on rieck and 
ie sleeves—Sloped sides—$1.50. 
. ~ 
> y ~ 
Please send me the following garments......................+ eae i 
(Kindly designate each garment wanted by number from descriptions above.) a Trunks—Metal slide fastener 
~ —$2.25. 
~ 
I am enclosing Cheque (1) Money Order () Cash [] amounting to $ "Sa 
(When sending cash be sure to register your letter.) vA N 
MA i 
| “2ey 
‘i } i} CoN 
Name —_ 








== —S =- 

| GARMENTS | ~ 

— REG. ~ 
—=——_ ae 7 


Address dada iateoas scchshiaanpbeelgisiabanasnachsiubliaadsaansauisnaatabeenneseotanesevenaned minssennste —— = 
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Along the Edztor’s Tradl 


F I WERE going to be a girl again and could 
ask my fairy godmother for the gifts 1 wanted 
most, there are two things out of my own girl- 

hood that I should certainly ask for over again. 
They are a love for books and a good friend to 
read them with. 

Because the most soul satisfying good times I 
had were when Kathleen and I used to read to- 
gether. Sometimes we sat in the same chair and 
read over each other’s shoulder. And sometimes 
we read aloud to each other. 

There was one Friday night, I remember, when 
Kathleen stayed all night over at our house and 
we read The Light that Failed out loud to each 
other, one reading until she was so choked with 
tears that she could not continue, and the one who 
was first able to master her sobs taking up the tale 
again. 

We never could get enough books. We read 
everything that came our way, children’s books 
and classics and novels. There was a long shelf of 
books called The World’s Best Literature, or some- 
thing like that, that we always fell back on when 
the Alcott books and the Little Colonel books gave 
out. And we read all the moral tales in all the Sun- 
day school libraries in town. Kathleen had a little 
the better of it, because she was the youngest of a 
large family, and her older sisters always had fas- 
cinating new books I was the oldest child in our 


family and my parents were more given to buying 
books that they thought would be good for us— 
encyclopedias, dictionaries and the like. 

Not that we got the new books withouta struggle, 
even at Kathleen’s house. Everybody in the family 
had a chance at a new book before we could get it. 
But we often made up in strategy what we lacked 
in years. There was one Sunday during the Christ- 
mas holidays when Kathleen telephoned after the 
noon dinner: “Come on over, I’ve got a grand new 
book.” And such a time as we had finding a place to 
read it. Kathleen’s oldest sister had company in the 
parlor, and Kathleen’s mother was having callers 
in the living room, the rooms upstairs were full of 
a charade; we tried the kitchen, but cook had left the 
fire out, and fudge was being made in the dining- 
room. 

There was only one place in the house that was 
not full of people. It was a little back room up- 
stairs, where we found sanctuary because there 
was no heat in it. It was there, late in the afternoon, 
that Kathleen’s mother found us—we had gotten 
into bed with all our clothes on and pulled up the 
covers around us, so that only our cold noses and 
eyes were outside, and we were deep in the adven- 
tures of When Knighthood Was in Flower. 

Yes, I know I should ask for books from my 
fairy godmother—lots of books and somebody to 
read them with. I’d rather have that than curly hair. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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A Ballad 


of 
John Silver 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


We were schooner-rigged and rakish, 
with a long and lissome hull, 

And we flew the pretty colours of | 
the cross-bones and the skull; 

We'd a big black Jolly Roger flapping 


grimly at the fore, 


fad And we sailed the Spanish Water in 





the happy days of yore. 


We'd a long brass gun amidships, 
like a well-conducted ship, = 


| We had each a brace of pistols and a 
cutlass at the hip; 

' It’s a point which tells against us, | 
| and a fact to be deplored, 


But we chased the goodly merchant- 
men and laid their ships aboard. 


O! the fiddle on the fo’c’s’le, and the 
slapping naked soles, 

And the genial ‘‘Down the middle, 
Jake, and curtsey when she rolls!’’ 


With the silver seas around us and 
the pale moon overhead, 


And the look-out not a-looking and 
his pipe-bowl glowing red. 


Ah! the pig-tailed, quidding pirates |” 


and the pretty pranks we played, 
All have since been pe a stop-to by 
the naughty Board of Trade; 
The schooners and the merry crews 
are laid away to rest, 


A little south the sunset in the Is- 
lands of the Blest. 


**From Salt Water Ballads” 
Published by The Macmillan Company 
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A yellowed bit of old 


parchment holds the clue in 
KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON’S 


Folk were running to the fort, 
loaded down with bedding and boxes 


story of a pirate-band’s hidden treasure 


Feet of Gold 


és AKE shame, Alynne Webb!” a trifle roomy, but she had tucked 
gasped Aunt Het in the J[//ustrations by Frank Schoonover her black curls into it, thus at once 
doorway. “Unnatural child!” hiding them and making it tight 
“Lillibul-ero, bul-ero, bul-ero,” the girl was humming again. A brace of pistols was thrust into the scarlet sash 
softly. Catching sight of Aunt Het in the cracked mirror, about her slim waist; Gunner Jon’s Toledo blade, rich with 
she spun about on her bare toes to face the door. Off her gold trappings, slapped her thigh. But the final touch was 
head came the plumed hat in a sweeping bow. “Ha! At of her own achieving—flowing thin mustachios, fashioned 


your service, mistress!” adroitly of horsehair, waxed with care, and set firmly in 
Unnatural ? Now of a certainty was Aunt Het mistaken place with a little glue from the fish sheds. 
there. Lyn Webb at that moment looked every inch the As a child Aunt Het had seen Jon Webb come home to 


buccaneer. It was, in fact, as much the resemblance she bore Pemaquid, young and flushed with conquest. She had 
to that gallant ancestor, Gunner Jon Webb, who had _ watched age and idleness rot him. She had heard his senile 
fought with Drake on the Main and whose garments she mumblings in the chimney corner—of the sack of Porto 
now wore so proudly, as the unseemingly sight of a lass in Bello, of how many pack-mules brought plate and dust and 
male attire, that had blanched Aunt Het’s cheek and __ bar-gold out of Panama. Of how he himself had won a share 
widened her eyes with a kind of fascinated horror. of this mighty plunder, and hidden it safely; and of how 
The redoubtable Gunner Jon had in his youth been _ his ghost would guard it after his death. She had taken no 
slight; for her age Lyn was tall and strapping, a fine figure stock in these wild tales. When the gaffer died she had 
of a maid and straight as the young spruces that clothed the _ buried him, and thought no more of the matter. 
hills about her native Pemaquid. The doublet and breeches, So ’tis no wonder the good lady got a start, seeing Lyn 
the fine blue cloak, seemed cut to fit her. True, the hat was there. “Did not Father say I might wear them,” the girl 
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was pleading, “the day I was sixteen?” 
“Yes,” replied Aunt Het, still staring 
at Alynne who quickly met the reply with, “Well then!” 

Aunt Het bit her lip. “At least,” she chided primly, 
“thou might’st clothe thy feet, Alynne. ’Tis fair scandalous, 
even here indoors—” 

Lyn’s lacy mirth cut off the dry voice. Both glanced into 
a corner, where beside the great carved sea-chest that had 
held all his effects, Gunner Jon’s knee-boots of heavy Cor- 
dovan lay discarded. 

“Nay, Aunt, but I couldn’t manage the boots. Two steps 
in yonder frigates, and sweet Lyn went all of a heap. 
’Twas the noise fetched you, I reckon. Zooks, but I must 
he foot-free. See!” And the unnatural child whipped out 
her rapier amain, and piping “En garde!” had at the lady 
with lightning lunge and passes. 

“Such language! Alynne! Oh—” 

Aunt Het, confronted by that darting point, threw up her 
hands and fled. Downstairs she urged her old bones as 
spryly as if the devil himself were at heel, and for some 
time thereafter could be heard muttering indignantly in 
the kitchen. 

“There!” Lyn whispered, and shut and bolted her door 
very quietly. And by the light in her eyes and the spots 
of color in her cheeks you saw at once that the sword-play 
had been a ruse. “Now for it!” 

She stood in the center of the low-raftered attic, and 
commenced to run her fingers over those clothes. Gently, 
swiftly along seams, over silken linings her hands passed, 
feeling for the slight stiffness and the faint crackle that 
would mean the end of the search. 

Nothing . . . nothing but cloth so fragile with age that 
it all but fell apart at the touch. The girl’s eager face fell; 
a line appeared between her brows. “Surely, father could 
not have been jesting,”’ she murmured. “Surely, not father.” 

There was something pathetic about her anxiety. She 


was fumbling round the hat-band, but 

there was nothing there. She ran over to 

the chest, but it was now stark empty. She caught up the 
big boots and shook them over the floor, but nothing 
fluttered out. 

There were tears in Lyn’s eyes now. She sat on the edge 
of the chest, and clenched her fists and wriggled her toes, 
a sorry-looking buccaneer. 

Then she caught sight of the sword hilt and the butts of 
her pistols. Out flashed the sword with a little gasp of hope, 
and she peered into the scabbard and shook and patted it. 
Still nothing. The pistols, then. She cocked their rusty 
hammers with difficulty, then put her eye to a muzzle, 
squinting through the barrel. 

Through it she looked out the attic window, over the 
gray village and out to sea. There was a ship in the offing, 
standing in the river, but Lyn hardly saw it. With a bitter 
sigh of disappointment she threw the pistol down. More 
from dogged habit than hope—for the Webbs were thor- 
ough souls—she snatched up the other weapon and 
leveled it. 

‘Slife! That barrel was dark as a pocket! Lyn tucked 
her lip under her teeth—as if that would stop her heart 
beating. A charge of powder and ball? No. For Bailiff 
Drowne had come and taken Uncle Jon’s ammunition away 
when the old man’s mind had begun to wander—making 
the excuse, as her father had told her, that it might be 
needed against the Indians. 

Lyn got a bone needle and attacked the pistol muzzle. 
The point stuck in something soft, and she pried up. Out 
popped a little wad of browned parchment, rolled tight. 

She spread it flat on her knee, very tenderly, for the 
fabric cracked at the slightest touch. At first she could 
descry nothing but rusty stains and wrinkles. But then, 
gradually, spider-web lines of writing in ink turned pink 
with age, began to appear, lines that turned into words. 
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Lyn drew a long breath. Her eyes 
were bright as with a fever; the 
blood hammered at her temples, in 
her throat. Outside in the village 
there were strange sounds: hoarse cries, running footsteps, 
the thud of rammers, shooting guns. But to the girl in the 
attic, those sounds did not exist. Impatiently brushing the 
hair off her forehead, she bent over the message. 

“Will no man believe me?” it began; and in that dim, 
desperate question could be glimpsed all the last ignoble 
years of Gunner Jon’s life. Lyn whispered, “I will, poor 
Uncle—J will!” 

“In the event of—” and then came a word blotched with 
rust—‘stand ye guard within the—” The next word looked 
like “hill.” (Within the hill? What nonsense!) ‘‘Dixie Bull 
knoweth of my pile and hath sworn—” Another gap. “He 
will not come in my time, but he will come. He is a fox for 
cunning and hath spies everywhere along the coast, aye, 
even among you. Beware! The last bin in the hill. J. W.” 

That was all. She had promised to believe. But how could 
a body believe this gibberish? Bin in the hill, bin in the 
hill? Dixie Bull come to Pemaquid ? Since the Peace, pirates 
were pirates, not gentlemen privateers. When cotched, they 
were strung up to yard-arms in chains. True, she’d heard 
of a raid by some of those renegades on the fisheries of New 
Found Land, a summer or two past. Salt cod and pelts were 
all they found. Took that and burned the settlement in 
cruel sport, and sailed away. Pemaquid was even poorer. 
What in heaven’s name would they be wanting here? 

Uncle Jon’s pile? Ah, but a poor gaffer that couldn’t 
write sense would be merely dreaming of that, too. Bin in 
the hill, bin in the hill. . . . And if there was no pile to 
guard, there’d be no Dixie Bull who would come after it. 

Lyn Webb looked up from the paper, at once relieved 














“En garde!’’ she 
called. There was 
a stifled gasp of 
horror, then a 
white flash of 
lightning showed 
Lyn Webb a sight 
that was never to 
leave her memory 


and disappointed. She clenched 
i her hand on the mad message. 

In an even voice she said: 

‘“’Tis all tomfoolery, so there!”’ 

And then, as if in mocking denial, a cannon boomed. 

Startled, she heard the whir of the shot in the hush that 
followed, its solid tunk/ in the earth somewhere near. On 
an impulse of quick regret she opened her fingers and 
glanced down. But Gunner Jon’s anxious warning was 
flakes and dust. 

The house door slammed. Feet scurried across the kitchen 
floor to the stairs. “Alynne! Come instantly! The town— 
attacked—pirates! The elders have called—meeting in the 
fort—plan defense. Lumme, where is the child? Al-ynne! 
You hear me? At once, I say!” 

For some reason she never stopped to fathom, standing 
up there in Uncle Jon’s finery and hearing those words, 
lyn smiled. Her dark eyes looked out the window—up- 
stream toward her dead father’s mill by the ford, down- 
stream along the straggling village street to the fort. Folk 
were running, loaded down with bedding and boxes. Some 
fool was pounding a pan. . . . Past the round stone fort 
she could just see the harbor where, betwixt the islands and 
the river mouth, the ship she had not remarked before—a 
trim black brig, no colors flying—had dropped an anchor 
and come to rest. 

“Yes, Aunt,” she called in a queerly steady voice. “Run 
on ahead, I'll follow directly. Must change—pick up a 
few—” 

“No, no! Alynne, why will you be so stubborn? Wait 
for nothing! Come at once, I say!” 

Lyn glanced down at herself—at the fine blue cloak, the 
handsome hat, the rapier. If Aunt Het commanded, she 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Three scenes from the shadow play, “‘The Shepherdess.” Notice how the flow- 
ers and the slender grasses cut from bristol board suggest summer meadows 


F YOU are looking for something that’s fun to plan, 
fun to do and fun to watch, give a shadow play. It 
will be just the thing for a Hallowe’en party, or for a 

Book Week entertainment. When you sit down to think of 
the subjects you might choose for a Book Week shadow 
play, of the favorite stories you might act, from Alice in 
Wonderland to Little Women—well, there seem almost 
too many to choose from. 

The idea of shadow plays is very old. They originated 
in the Orient and are known in every eastern country. But 
they have come West now, and the boys and girls of 
California and New York and Maine and Georgia may 
enjoy the same sort of amusement that Chinese emperors 
enjoyed so many years ago and that inspired the Persian 
poet, Omur Khayyam, to write: 


For in and out, above, about, below, 

Life’s nothing but a Magic Shadow-show. 
Play’d in a Box whose Candle is the Sun, 
*Round which we Phantom Figures come and go. 


The first shadow plays were really marionette per- 
formances, in which cut out figures of people and animals 
were moved about behind a screen, lighted from behind, 
so as to emphasize the shadows of the characters. The 
people who moved the shadows pulled strings to make 
the arms wave and the legs walk and the heads nod, and 





Shadow 


Here is new entertainment that 
“Shall we give a show?” —Try et 


By WINIFRED MILLS 


a reader told the story in front of the screen. 
These small figures are not very difficult to make, 
and it would be interesting for your troop to 
have a set to represent the characters in a favorite 
story. But the kind of shadow plays we want to 
tell you about now are the kind in which you may 
act yourselves. 

The human shadow plays are more modern 
than the cut out shadow plays, because, until 
modern lighting came into being, it was almost 
impossible to throw such a large silhouette on the 
screen. Now, for a screen measuring seven feet 
high by twelve feet long—which is about right for 
the ordinary human shadow play—all that is 
necessary clearly to define the figures of the 
actors is a four hundred watt light placed about 
eighteen feet behind the screen. A lantern or an 
electric light with a reflector may be used. If 
you have very little space behind the screen, you 
can avoid having your bulb throw a large disk of 
light by fastening a piece of asbestos to the front 
of the lantern, with a hole in it cut to the same 
proportions as the screen. 

To make a shadow screen of the dimensions 
given above, you will need about forty feet of 
two inch wood strips for the frame, and four and 
an eighth yards of sheeting, ninety inches wide. 
Great care should be used in stretching the 
sheeting on the frame, so that it does not wrinkle. 
The tacks should be placed two inches apart all 
the way around. Then the screen should be at- 
tached by wooden or iron braces to the front of a 
platform raised about a foot from the floor. The 
platform may be made of boards nailed to wooden horses, 
the horses covered in front by a piece of dark muslin. 
The floor of the platform should extend along the back of 
the screen for the whole length of the screen and should be 
about three feet wide, so that the actors can stand on it 
when they appear in the play. 

If the shadow play is given on a stage in your troop room 
or in the high school or community house auditorium, the 
screen should be placed at the front near the footlights, 
and curtains should hang on both sides of the frame and 
above it so that none of the light from behind is thrown out 
into the audience. Or the screen may be placed in the wide 
doorway of a room, with curtains at the sides and above. 
Some very effective shadow plays may be given by simply 
tacking a sheet around the frame of a doorway between 
two rooms, and building a narrow platform behind it of 
boxes for the actors to walk on. This saves the trouble of 
constructing a framework. 

After you have chosen your story and outlined your 
scenes, the next thing to which to turn your attention is the 
making of the scenery. Trees, rocks, and large pieces should 
be cut from beaver board, while the smaller things, such as 
flowers, grass and foliage are made of bristol board. Draw 
the scenery first and then cut it out carefully with a sharp 
knife. It can easily be fastened to the bottom, top, or sides 
of the framework of the screen with thumb-tacks or nails 
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answers the puzzling question of 
for Book Week or Hallowe'en 


and LOUISE DUNN 


whjch may be removed with little trouble when a 
change of setting is needed for different scenery. 

Animals, if they are necessary for the story you 
choose to present, may be cut from bristol board, 
nailed at the end of long sticks, and moved back 
and forth close to the screen, as they are needed in 
the play. If the wings of birds are cut from 
separate pieces and attached to the bodies by 
brads, they can be pulled up and down by threads 
to give the impression of flying. Dogs, rabbits and 
other animals may be jointed this way, too. It 
takes a little practice on the part of the person 
who manipulates the shadow play bird or animal 
to get the right effect. It should always be kept 
very close to the screen so that it will not look 
too large. The actors, too, should always remember 
that their shadows grow larger as they move back 
from the shadow screen. 

Costumes for a shadow play should be made, 
not with a view to how they look to the eye, but 
with a view to what sort of shadows they will 
make. Their lines should be sharp and definite, 
and attention should be given to the side view 
rather than to the front view. For all shadow 
plays are acted in profile. An advantage of the 
shadow play over an ordinary play is that the 
faces of the actors may be changed without much 
effort. If a girl is to be an Indian squaw, for 
instance, and happens to have a retroussé nose, a 
typical Indian nose may be cut from bristol board 
and fastened to her face with court plaster and her 
appearance is altered in the twinkling of an eye. 

There are scores of stories that would make 
lovely shadow plays—fairy tales, folk tales, Indian 
legends, historical stories, and well known plays such 
as A Midsummer Night's Dream, Monsieur Beaucaire, Six 
Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, and Rostand’s 
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Behind the scenes in “‘The Indian and the Oki.” You can see the well-stretched sheet, 
the beaver board trees and the great rock (right). The actors stand very near the screen 
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Scenes from “The Indian and the Oki.’ In the bottom picture the stage- 
setting is the same one as that shown in the behind-the-scenes picture below 


Chanticleer, in which every character is dressed as a barn- 
yard fowl. When stories are used, one person stands in 
front of the screen at the side and reads the tale aloud as 
the action is pantomimed behind the screen. If a play is 
used, the parts may be read by one or more 
people before the screen. 

The trick of producing a good shadow 
play lies in having the action and the reading 
properly timed so that the actor is doing a 
thing when the reader is reading about it or 
reading the speech which the actor is supposed 
to be uttering at the time. This takes careful 
rehearsing and directing, and a_ thorough 
planning of scenes beforehand. Before begin- 
ning to rehearse, the incidents in each act 
should be listed something like this: 

1. Little Red Riding Hood enters the wood, 
stops and picks a flower, lifts the cover of 
her basket and lays the flowers in it. 

Wolf peers out from behind a tree. 

Red Riding Hood walks slowly on. 

Wolf steps out in front of her and speaks. 
Red Riding Hood answers him and starts 
to walk away. 

The ‘action of the play should be re- 
hearsed first, behind the screen, without lights, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Three people have had a 
hand in this story— 
Virginia Carew, who 
ordered it, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher,who wrote it, 
and Sally Fisher, who 
helped her mother plan it 


F COURSE, it never 
would have happened if 
it had not been for the 

Marshes’ great-aunt not having 
measles after all, but only indiges- 
tion so she came out in spots all 
over, just like the measles. Every- 
body thought it was queer, an old 
lady like that having measles; but 
the doctor said you never could 
be sure with measles, and his 
very own grandmother had had 
chicken-pox when she was eighty- 
seven, so he was going to put them 
in quarantine anyhow. If he 
hadn’t done that, nobody would 
have dreamed that Sylvia Marsh 
couldn’t go to the Senior Dance 
with George Van Bush as she did 
to all the dances, and George 
Van Bush would never have 
dreamed of asking Ruth Landor to go in her place. But he 
did, and Ruth who was only a junior and only aspiring 
to be a Social Light, and who adored George as did all the 
other girls, was in the seventh heaven of delight. 

But she came out of it in a hurry when Sylvia came out 
of quarantine and reappeared at school. Then George, so 
kindly, so perfectly darling with one hand on his little 
moustache (Ruth didn’t know it at that time but I might 
as well tell you now, it was with his moustache she had 
fallen in love and not with George) told her he was awfully 
sorry, but she would understand, of course, that he would 
have to go with Sylvia to the dance. Well, of course, Ruth 
told herself she got a big kick out of George and Sylvia 
being so crazy about each other (it made him somehow 
more wonderful) but just the same, it would have been too 
gorgeous to dance with that moustache all one evening! 
And even without George—the only formal dance in little, 
old, out-of-the-way, up-in-the-mountains Centerville, the 
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Pete grabbed a hammer. Ruth found herself with a piece of board. 
In a second the other juniors were all armed with something 


Yellow Taffeta— 


Senior Dance for which the seniors had labored all the year 
to make money—it was the event of the year! And she 
wasn’t going to it. And her new evening dress, the only 
sleeveless dress she’d ever had! Bouffant, golden yellow 
taffeta—it was too terrible not to have a chance to wear it! 

Ruth was considerably taller than her mother, but at the 
combined thought of that moustache and her yellow taffeta, 
she was on the point of tears. But she was on her way home, 
out-of-doors, and she didn’t want to be caught crying, so 
she lengthened her stride nervously, struck into the back 
way and fairly hurtled past the fields and woods along the 
little grass-grown lane. Why couldn’t the juniors have a 
dance? Wasn’t it just as natural to have a junior dance as 
a senior one? When they’d actually voted, last autumn to 
have one, and appointed a committee—it was just like 
them, all butterflies as they were—to let the thing slump 
because they couldn’t think of any way to make the money. 
They said the seniors were getting all the money in town 
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and a Moustache 


(there wasn’t much at best!) and mere juniors could never 
hope to get enough together. The seniors seemed so much 
more grown-up, somehow; were organized, had class spirit. 
They thought up bazaars and suppers and things as well 
as if they were Ladies-Aiders. The juniors stayed such 
kids! So doggoned passive! No idea they could do things 
as well as anybody! 

At this point Ruth topped the rise that overlooked 
Brownell’s back pasture and saw, by the ruins of the old 
hay-barn, something that froze her in her tracks. It looked 
exactly like an airplane! Or like the pictures of them. But 
it couldn’t be. There weren’t any airplanes in Centerville, 
never had been, never could be. They never even flew over 
or near, because of the rough mountains that made air 
pockets. But for a minute the resemblance was striking. 
That is—Ruth shut her eyes, then opened them quickly. It 
certainly did look like the pictures of airplanes. It couldn’t 
be. It couldn’t. Suppose it was! And suppose it could fly! 





A made-to-order story 
by 
Dorotuy CANFIELD 
and 
SALLY FIsHER 


and 
VIRGINIA CAREW 


She was tearing down the hill, 
leaping from water-bar to water- 
bar, the stones flying from beneath 
her feet. Not that she was afraid 
it would get away, but being the 
first person in Centerville, prob- 
ably, that ever had a chance to 
see one, she felt she must get there 
without wasting time. 

She dashed around the corner 
of the barn and stopped. It was 
an airplane! Wings outspread, 
propeller motionless across _ its 
pointed face, looking like a be- 
nignant whiskered bird. And with 
the most natural expression! As 
if there were nothing surprising 
about its reposing in Brownell’s 
back pasture which had barely, in 
the march of years, got used to 
automobiles. 

Ruth went up to it slowly, her heart still fluttering from 
her run. She hadn’t thought planes were as big as that. She 
hopped up on the side to peer into the cockpit, and put out 
a hand to— 

“Hey, you mustn’t touch that!” said a voice from 
nowhere! 

Ruth’s heart jumped into her throat. She stood rooted to 
the spot, too startled to stir, while over the other side of the 
airplane appeared first a tousled head of reddish hair with 
straws sticking in it, then a brown lean face and yards and 
yards of arms and legs. Their owner perched on a wing, 
chewing on a grass stem. Ruth recognized him at once. He 
was Pete Brownell, one of her classmates, not one of the 
old Centerville crowd, but a boy from somewhere else, 
who was living that year with his uncle, Mr. Brownell, the 
owner of the farm. “He was a “queer” boy, one of the kind 
who hardly showed up around school at all. He was nothing 
to be afraid of. She put on a superior air to hide her scare 
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and said haughtily, “Is it yours?” (She meant to be sar- 
castic.) “Are you the owner of this airplane?” she asked. 

“Well, no. But I’m in charge of it.” 

“Oh wonderful!” (She didn’t believe him.) 

The boy thought she meant it and expanded, “That’s 
nothing. I’ve been up in one.” 

“Have you?” (Could he perhaps be telling the truth? 
She didn’t know. He had lived away from Centerville.) 

“Sure. Lots of times. Well—maybe three or four times. 
My cousin’s a pilot!” Ruth looked at him hard. Aiter a 
minute he added casually, “This is his plane.” 

“For heaven’s sakes!” said Ruth, suddenly believing 
anything. 

The boy went.on. “I guess he’s the only flyer around 
who could bring a plane through the air-pockets the 
mountains make. And he didn’t intend to. Something 
broke, or he wouldn’t have tried it. He’d been here to visit 
us, and steered for this meadow. Now he’s gone to the 
city to get a spare part and I’ve got to stay here and see 
that fool people don’t take it to pieces for souvenirs. He'll 
be back day after tomorrow. We’ve tried to keep still about 
its being here. How'd you ever happen to come the back 
way?” he scowled. 

“T won't tell, honest I won’t!” Ruth was under the 
wing, looking up imploringly, “and do let me look at 
it. J won’t take it to pieces.” She smiled. The boy 
looked down at her, grunted—and relented. ‘‘Sure,” he 
said, “I'll show you.” He added, “I didn’t mean you” (but 
he had, only now he didn’t any more.) “Can you get up?” 

Ruth swung up and perched on the edge. They 
grinned at each other a little awkwardly. “Say,” =. 
said Ruth, “If people do hear about it and start ES 
coming in shoals, you'll never be able Ye” 
to keep them off it from all sides at 
once. You've read in the papers how 
even the police can’t handle them. 
You ought to have some sort of a 
wall around, and let ’em in, in 
bunches.” She laughed at a sudden 
idea, “Might make some ( 
money on that, charging—” 
She stopped laughing, glared 
at him as if she were going 
into a trance and said in a 
low tense voice, “charge 
admission.” She clapped 
her hands suddenly over her 
head and shouted at the top 
of her voice, “CHARGE 
ADMISSION !” 

“What on earth!” 

“Why, don’t you see, 
don’t you see, don’t-you- 
see? Pete! You're a junior. 
You will let us! You will 
help us—why, it’s an op- 
portunity dropped from the 
sky—just that! Our dance 
that didn’t—if this doesn’t 
build a fire under that balky 
junior class! Oh Pete! 
Oh boy!” Pete saw. He 
nodded. He considered the 
matter. “I’ve got to take care 
of the plane first!” But 4 
then, “It’d be just as safe— 
safer maybe, with all the 
juniors to help me watch it. Sure. Why shouldn’t we do it ?” 

He got up briskly, “Let’s go. You’ve got some job ahead 
of vou with that bunch. I'll drive you to town, and you do 
the talking. They don’t know me so well. They know you.” 
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“You've a smudge on the tip of your nose,” said Pete. “But it looks nice” 


“But you’ve got to help. You’re needed. You see, they 
know me too well, and you not well enough. They think 
they know what each of us is going to do alone. But they 
haven't the least idea what we’re going to do together!” 

Pete grinned down at her excited face, “Say,” he said 
with feeling, “if you think J have!” 


At the end of an hour they had put great achievements 
in the way of persuasion back of them and were facing 
greater ones. Mr. Brownell, Pete’s uncle, turned out to be 
a very nice man. He listened almost without laughing at 
all while they told him several different times about how 
much safer the plane would be guarded by a whole class, 
and how glad he was going to be to have that old eyesore 
of a barn taken down properly, and what a wonderful bunch 
the juniors were. When they stopped for breath he said 
pleasantly that the plane was a very old one anyhow, just 
about through its career, and it would be all right for them 
to go ahead. So they stopped practicing on him, and rolled 
away in Pete’s old Ford to talk to the juniors. 

The long forgotten dance-committee—they were mostly 
Social Lights and were sure of going to the Senior Dance 
anyhow and not a bit interested in junior possibilities— 
never forgot the whirlwind that struck them that afternooi, 
—organizing, talking, assuming extraordinary powers, 
calling mectings, talking in superlatives alone. 

But for all that, they didn’t come to the emergency meet- 
ing. Ruth’s heart sank when she looked around at the 
juniors gathered in the basement of the Methodist Church 

(they had chosen that because it was such an unlikely 

place and the seniors wouldn’t be able to find them 

and break up the meeting). Such queer boys! All the 
prominent, good-looking 
good-dressers of the class 
had been “unable to come” 
some way. And among the 
girls, almost none of her 
particular friends. There 
was Louise of course, dear 
old fat Louise, and Peggy 
and Joyce, looking very 
dazzling in that drab 
bunch. But, oh, such a lot 
of the “worthy” kids who 
didn’t count! Clever Jim- 
my Buckner, the life of 
every party, had wandered 
in; but the other boys— 
lots of them—but just the 
rank and file, so ordinary! 

Pete looked around 
beaming, ‘‘The best half 
of the class!” he said to 
her. “We sure can tear the 
world to pieces with this 
gang. Glory be! Not a 
sheik around to get in 

ng Our way! Well, 
—# there’s Jimmy 
[a2 Buckner, but I 
Las bet he wouldn’t 
be so bad if you 
could just make 
him shut up 
once, and get 
him to sweating. 
Come on, let’s 
get started. Give ’em a stump speech about the plan, Ruth.”’ 

Ruth did. It was a good speech, like the Decoration Day 
patriotic addresses she’d heard, all full of pep and class 

(Continued on page 46) 
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till I heard them speak. But after listening to their 
voices I could have wished them dumb forever. 

The voice has a remarkable power to charm, to soothe 
or to exasperate. There are voices that you feel like a 
tingle along your spine. There are voices that you never 
notice but that you can listen to for hours on end. And there 
are other voices that in five minutes telephone conversation 
will set you jangling. 

Indistinctness is very annoying. People are pests who 
mumble, who swallow the ends of words or sentences or 
who speak in such low voices that you must constantly ask 
them to repeat. On the other hand I do think the pleasant- 
est voices are low-pitched. They are a decided relief from 
the typical nervous American voices that jangle so upon the 
ears. Watch your voice throughout the day and see whether 
it becomes raised when you are excited. Many girls who 
think their voices are low and sweet will be surprised to 
find themselves shouting at the top of their lungs before 
the day is over. 

The ecstatic voice that punctuates every sentence with 
my dear or wonderful is very hard to bear, and eventually 
loses all power to raise its audience to any degree of sur- 
prise or excitement. The monotonous voice that drones on 
and on with periodic ands is almost as bad. A good deal 
has been said about the girl who starts a sentence and then 
suddenly leaves it hanging in mid air while her mind darts 
off like a humming bird to a different subject. This is dis- 
agreeable and so is the habit of starting long narratives 
which take a great deal of time to finish and which often 
outlast their hearer’s interest. 

Of a brilliant girl I once heard it said, “She’s a good 
talker—but no conversationalist.” 

The place for talkers is on the lecture platform. Con- 
versation—the pleasant give and take of ideas—should not 
be a one-sided affair. If you’re not sure 


of your hearer’s interest in your ideas or ) 


| HAVE known many women whom I thought beautiful 


their pleasure in the sound of your 
voice, try listening. It’s a wonderful 
addition to any conversation. 
When you do talk, try to say 
things in which you think the 
other person will be inter- 
ested. Don’t talk just about 
your fads, unless you’re sure 
there’s a receptive mind across 
the tea table. And never talk 
so continuously about any- 
thing that the other person 
doesn’t get a chance once in a 
while to change the subject 
if he wants to. 

A cultivated voice and cor- 
rect diction are to be desired, 








By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion | 
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Let the other person have a chance to change the subject 
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but the affected voice which tries for an English accent or 
puts on and off its good pronunciation at a moment’s 
notice is a great strain on listeners. Don’t be afraid of pro- 
nouncing words as the dictionary tells you to, but try to get 
used to the correct pronunciation so it won’t seem as if you 
had put on a new dress for the party, when you do use it. 
And don't, if you’re a natural born middle-westerner, try 
to talk like the girl from Boston. It never quite gets over, 
and it doesn’t suit your style anyway. 

The use of foreign phrases in ordinary conversation is an 
affectation. If you want to and can speak French to people 
who understand it—speak it. But don’t interlard your En- 
glish with time-worn French phrases. Those in common use 
are so thread-bare that they’ve lost their power to add the 
decorative touch. 

Personally, I like the simplest words, the kind that are 
strong and direct and that say for you what you have to say 
in the shortest way. I do think, however, that we spend far 
too little thought on our words. There should be a more prev- 
alent passion for using the correct word. There would be 
far less confusion of ideas if people would only take the 
trouble to clothe them properly. If you are striving for in- 
dividuality I know of no less competitive field than the 
field of correct speech. 

In this connection I hold an open mind on slang. I have 
seen too many homely, rugged phrases take their places 
legitimately in the language to condemn or scoff at slang. 
For vulgar, cheap phrases without a real contribution I 
have no use, but if a slang phrase says a thing more clearly, 
more accurately and more picturesquely than any of the 
older forms, I’m glad to meet it and to use it in preference 
to an affected and stilted phrase. 

When slang goes beyond realism and tries for effects by 
means of exaggeration and shocking similes it has lost its 
strength and should be classed with the other affections 

of speech that have no value. 
We are sloughing off a good many of the 


; formalities of speech, but there are certain 
politenesses that I think we will do well 
l not to outgrow. Inter- 


ruptions, contradic- 
tions, inattentions to 

NU > another person’s speech 
and lack of defer- 

ence toward older 

people are as _ unforgiveable 
nowadays as they ever were. 
The little phrases you use in 
apologizing or in offering small 
courtesies may seem old-fash- 
ioned but they are symbols of a 
real courtesy which is a basic 
need in forming and keeping 
pleasant human relationships. 

















HE DEXTER kitchen was always a tidy, attractive 

place; but on Saturday afternoons it was particu- 

larly inviting. The glass of cupboards and window- 
panes sparkled from vigorous polishing; the scrubbed 
maple floor was almost as spotless as the table; and the 
aroma from baking beans and steaming Boston brown 
bread mingled deliciously with the fragrance of freshly 
baked wheat rolls. 

The worker of this pleasant magic might be found in one 
whom the younger Dexters called “Ann the Terrible’—a 
short, grim-faced, thick-set woman, whose scanty gray hair 
was drawn into a tight knob on top of her head. But in 
spite of unamiable ways, Ann was a marvelous cook and 
devoted to the whole Dexter family. She had been with 
them for sixteen years. She had dressed Mildred in baby 
petticoats; she had escorted her to kindergarten when she 
was a fluffy-haired mite of five; and she now often helped 
wave that same fluffy short hair when Mildred went to 
high school parties. 

She had taught her to turn out a loaf of bread as tooth- 
some and light as she herself could boast, than which in 
the way of praise nothing more need be said. She had 
taught her many other secrets of the kitchen which do not 
come in any school domestic science course. 

Mrs. Dexter had not scrupled, therefore, to leave her 
husband in the care of Ann and Mildred for six weeks, 
while she visited her married daughter in another town and 
initiated her into the tender mysteries of caring for her 
first baby. Mrs. Dexter was perfectly easy about her fifteen- 
year-old son, Kenwood, also. She knew he would be well 
looked after, that he would surely be well taken care of. 

He was. They all had him on their minds—Ann and 
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Mildred and his father. But when he came through the 
kitchen on this Saturday afternoon, his face was quite as 
glum as Ann’s. 

Ken was carrying a load of wood in his arms for the 
library fireplace. The October days were growing raw and 
uncertain. Mr. Dexter was very fond of an open fire’ and 
he held Ken responsible for a plentiful supply of hickory 
sticks. It had not yet been necessary to start up the furnace 
fire; but as winter might swoop down upon them any night, 
Ken had been engaged that very after- 
noon in cleaning out the pipes, getting 
his blond head well dusted in the proc- 
ess and his equable temper thoroughly 
— upset. A glaring smooch of soot across 
Z one cheek added a touch of fierceness to 

p his visage. He did not whistle, and Ken 
was a boy who usually whistled about 
his work. 
Ann was in the pantry, scrubbing the shelves. Mildred 
stood by the table, polishing spoons; Ken, in passing, noted 
that her eyes were swollen and that tears silently dropped 
upon the polishing cloth. He stalked by without a word; 
but when he returned, relieved of his load, if not of his 
gloom, he paused for a moment and from the pan of rolls 
turned out upon the snowy table dexterously flipped off 
the corner one. 

“Don’t take that,’ Mildred warned in a muffled voice. 
“Father likes the corner ones.” 

“Indeed!” Ken gazed at the roll with an incredibly 
bitter aspect. It was evident that he had made up his mind 
to speak and the roll merely set him off. “Father likes, too, 
to see his son usefully employed, so while all the other 
fellows are out on the field I’m set to work at a job some 
husky mechanic ought to be doing. Fat chance I have to 
make the team!” 

“What about me?” Mildred’s tone was steeped in the 
same bitter brew as her brother’s. “Father likes to see me 
usefully employed, t-too; so I couldn’t go to the gym this 
afternoon and help decorate for the junior reception! I—I 
think I might have the f-fun of decorating even if I 
can’t g-go!” 

“Aren’t you going?” Ken asked sharply. 

“T won’t go and look like a back number!” Mildred’s 
breast heaved. “I might have made that old pink rag do, 
if I could have had a new flower and new slippers, but 
Father said that we were an extravagance! I haven’t asked 
him for another cent since Mother went, and—and I just 
wish I had an allowance like other girls!” 

“And I an allowance like other fellows!” Ken brought 
his fist down on the table with a bang that made the spoons 
jump. “I’ve begged Father until my throat’s sore; but you 
know what he says. ‘Two children at least are going to be 
raised in the good old-fashioned way!’ Mil, aren’t you sick 
of the good old-fashioned way ?” 

“Sick!” Mildred choked. “We’re treated like babies!” 

“To be put to bed as soon as it’s dark. Oh Mil, think of 
marching up to a girl you’ve taken to a party and saying, 
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home now—I’ve 
got to be in the house by 
eleven or Father will lock 
the door!’ ” 

“He didn’t say that, did 
he?” Mildred exclaimed. 

“Exactly that—and a 
whole lot more. I’m not to 
have a latch-key, it appears, 
until I’m twenty-one.” 

“Well, I always have to 
be home by eleven, too,” 
said his sister. “Isn’t it hor- 
rid to come away like an 
infant on a string? I don’t 
much care if I don’t go!” 
She dug at her eyes with 
her handkerchief. “But I 
hate to be treated so—it’s 
the principle of the thing!” 

“Well, I mind getting 
home at eleven o’clock and 
asking Father when I want 
a lead pencil, whatever the 
old principle is!” And Ken 
brought his fist down with another crash. 
“We do more at home than any one,” said Mildred with 
sniff, “lots more than any of our friends at school.” 
“And have lots less to spend than any one of them.” 
“Father doesn’t consider that we’re grown up!” 

“He hasn’t heard that this is the twentieth century!” 

“T think it’s awful to be young and have good parents 
who do their duty by you,” thus Mildred summed the 
situation up, rubbing viciously at a spoon. “You’re so 
helpless! Everybody else in the world has somebody to 
appeal to; but there isn’t one thing we can do! Father’s 
too good!” 

“Not one thing,” Ken agreed. Then a daze of thought 
spread over his face; he seemed to wrestle with an idea; 
suddenly he began to shout. “There is something we can 
do—by jigs, there is! I’ve got it, I’ve got it!” 

“What’ve you got?” Mildred asked, breathlessly. 

“A plan, a peach of a plan! It’s what workers do every- 
where, and if we just have the gumption to put it through 
—now, you listen, Mil!” 

Ann, coming in a few minutes later, found her two 
young charges, hand in hand, prancing madly around the 
kitchen. She made a pass with her wet rag. ‘Stop yer ram- 
paging ’round my clean kitchen or I'll smack ye!” she 
threatened. + 

Little they cared that moment for the wrath of even 
Ann the Terrible. Mildred darted behind her back; vanish- 
ing through the door, she called back, ““Never mind, Ann, 
a new day has dawned, and we have to celebrate!” 

“T’ll celebrate ye,” Ann muttered. “Got up all that wood 
now, Ken Dexter? We'll be needing that wood tonight!” 

“Yes, but it’s going back,” the boy announced joyously; 
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“Your father is quite 
right,’ Mrs. Dexter's 
voice then cut in crisply 
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and back it all went to the cellar, to the accompaniment 
of a steady stream of vituperation from Ann, which Ken 
minded no more than the buzzing of a fly. 

Mr. Dexter walked briskly home in the late afternoon 
sunshine, shivering pleasurably in the stiff October breeze 
which drove around the street corners and sent the fallen 
leaves into a whirl; he found that a slight sensation of cold 
added keenness to his anticipations of a glowing fire, an 
easy chair before it, and his own slippered feet stretched 
comfortably out while he enjoyed the evening paper for 
a restful hour before supper (the evening meal was supper 
in the Dexter household). Saturday night supper—m-mm 
baked beans, brown bread, sweet apples in amber syrup 
and cream, hot brown rolls covered with dairy butter— 
m-mm. In the background of this pleasing picture of fire 
and paper and supper, were hovering two silent, respectful, 
healthy young persons—the son and daughter being brought 
up in the good old-fashioned way. 

As he turned in at his own gate, he ran his eye over the 
well-kept lawn and tidy flower borders. Ken had raked 
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the leaves as fast as they had fallen; the roses by the house 
were properly pruned and ready to be banked against the 
coming of winter. Entering the house, Mr. Dexter hung 
up his coat with the thought that while it was indeed lone- 
some without Mother, yet he enjoyed great comfort in 
having well-trained children. Complacency overran his 
mind as he considered the offspring of certain of his 
friends; Harley’s young ruffian, for instance, scooting 
around town in a high-powered car; and that group of high 
school girls he had passed on his way home, busy applying 
the lipstick. What were modern parents thinking of ? 

Once within his library, Mr. Dexter stopped short. This 
clammy atmosphere was both unfamiliar and unwelcome. 
No fire on the hearth; no armchair drawn up; no slippers 
in sight; but the two respectful, healthy young persons 
were hovering in the background. 

Mr. Dexter was a tall, imposing-looking man, high-color- 
ed, brisk, and domineering, with very keen black eyes. His 
gaze had a hawk-like quality which did not make it always 
easy to meet. Ken faced it now, 
however, without blenching. 

Mr. Dexter viewed the empty 
fireplace and turned again to 
his son, plainly at a loss. “We 
need a fire,” he remarked, 
meaningly. 

“Yes, Father,” Ken answered. 
Stepping forward, he held out 
a paper. “Will you take a look 
at this before I build a fire?” 

His father took it in rather 
a dazed fashion, and the two I 
young people melted quietly 
away through the door. 

Mr. Dexter read the docu- 
ment through twice. The only 
visible effect upon him was a 
certain deepening of his ruddy 
color, a certain chilling of the 
genial flame in his fine eyes. 
He folded it neatly and put it 
away in an inner pocket. Then 
he took up his newspaper and 
began to read. 

Ken’s paper had been headed 
“Strike Notice.” It was written 
for the most part in Mildred’s 
best hand, although certain ad- 
ditions had been interpolated 
by the son of the house; it was 
signed by both. The language 
was the best their untrained 
diplomacy could achieve, but 
its point was unmistakable; 
unless certain definite demands 
were granted, Mr. Kenwood 
Dexter and Miss Mildred Dexter would cease to perform 
their accustomed duties, dating from six o’clock of that 
day. The demands were as follows: 

Miss Mildred Dexter was to receive an allowance of 
twelve dollars a month, which would be expected to cover 
all small items of dress, school books, treats, etc. In return, 
she agreed to help Ann in the kitchen, mend her father’s 
clothes during her mother’s absence, together with any 
other duty he might require of her; also, keep the library 
dusted and in order. She was to return from high school 
parties at the hour other girls did, and her father was not 
to sit up. 

Mr.-Kenwood Dexter wished a latch-key, was to return 
as above, and his father was not to sit up. He also was to 
have the sum of twelve dollars monthly to cover small 
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Nn Greece the shadows slept as still, 

In Rome the hills were arched as high, 
Their wind now blows my hair, and will 
Stir other maidens when I die. 


And leaves that print the dust with lines, 
And pebbles rubbed and rounded blue, 
And burrs like baby porcupines 

Looked this way when the Nile was new. 


And dust, to Babylonian feet 

Was downy soft, and good to tread. 
The bees that mumble in this heat 
Made the same honey for their bread. 


Both early with the sun and late 

Crept the same shade and flew the same 
White flags of cloud across the straight 
Horizon of another name. 


Men chipped us messages in stone, 
The careful stories of their kings— 
But they were dumb about their own 


items of dress, school books, treats, etc. In return the wood 
was to be chopped and the furnace tended; also, Ann’s 
kindling prepared and her requirements met as in the past. 
They would be glad to receive an answer by six o’clock that 
night. It was now five. 

By six o’clock Mr. Dexter was chilled through. His 
paper had been read and digested; it lay upon his knee 
when his son and daughter entered promptly upon the 
stroke of the hour. Their father looked at them; looked, 
and did not speak. 

“Well, Father?” Ken tried to put a mellow urbanity into 
his tone, but it sounded strained. Not for worlds would 
he have confessed how wildly his heart was thumping. 
Was this the way all strikers felt? He suffered a passing 
wonder at the number of strikes in Labor’s daily program. 

“T need a fire,” said Mr. Dexter, slowly and distinctly. 
“T feel chilled. Mildred, will you please bring my house 
jacket and slippers?” There was an awful pause. Mildred 
looked at Ken. Ken looked at Mildred. 

“Did you read our paper, 
Father?” Mildred asked in a 
voice which strove and failed 
to be cool and impressive. 

“T read it,” said Mr. Dex- 
ter curtly. “A poor sort of 
joke. I am willing to overlook 
it.” Another pause. “The fire, 
Kenwood, as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

Mildred caught her brother’s 
hand and gave it a squeeze. 
“We meant it, Father,’ Ken 
said, courageously. ‘There 
wasn’t any other way. You 
wouldn’t listen to us. We want 
you to think of us not as chil- 
dren but persons. When you 
return that paper with your 
signature, I will build the fire 
and Mildred will bring your 
slippers.” 

Mr. Dexter took up the 
newspaper without remark, and 
the two melted silently away 
as before. 

When the family gathered 
around the supper table, that 
congealing atmosphere which 
had given a sample of itself in 
the library held full sway. Ann, 
as was her custom, put every- 
thing on the table at once be- 
fore the head of the house and 
returned to the kitchen. Mr. 
Dexter helped himself and be- 
gan to eat. Ken passed his 
plate. His father took no notice. Mildred passed 
her plate. Mr. Dexter went on eating. Ken and Mildred 
glanced at each other; then sat it out. It seemed 
to them that their father was more leisurely than 
usual in his enjoyment of the steaming beans and delicately 
browned pork; that he ate more of everything. They 
watched the juice of the beans chill and harden into 
unattractive grease; they watched the corner rolls dis- 
appear; they saW the contents of the cream pitcher emp- 
tied over the baked apples. They suffered and were silent. 

Afier Mr. Dexter deliberately folded his napkin and 
deliberately left the room, then and not till then did they 
make a rush to the kitchen. They fell upon the cold food 
and they poured out their wrongs to Ann. It was perhaps 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HEN I was ten years old I made up 
a poem out of sheer self-defense and 
backache. I had just told my mother 


a few days before that I thought poetry was 
silly and stupid and useless. 

Just words, all uneven on the page . 

I wouldn’t be a poet for anything. No matter 
how easy. Louisa May Alcott who wrote Little Men and 
Little Women, was a lot better than Longfellow. 

All this I said before I started to make my fortune by 
picking algarroba beans at ten cents a gunny sack. That 
experience embittered me, and I turned to poetry for 
comfort. The verses went this way: 






Algarroba beans, 

Algarroba beans, 

It’s easy when they fall, 

But to pick them up— 

At all 

That’s the trouble, algarroba beans ... 
My back aches, algarroba beans. 

I get ten cents a sack 

And my tired back— 

Algarroba beans. 


At the very time that I was so scornful of 
poetry, I was having all kinds of adventures 
out-of-doors, in an especially beautiful and 
unusual country. When I was two years old my 
father and mother took me to the Hawaiian 
Islands. By the time I was ten I was an old- 
timer there, and knew all about the bugs and 
trees and flowers and fruits and storms and 
ways to hurt yourself that belong to the tropics. 
All of these things are very important. I 
played with Hawaiian children, I had never 
seen a movie or a subway or a tall building, 
and neither had they. I wouldn’t trade my 
eighteen years in a little white-washed 
house in the islands for anything you could 
offer, however wonderful, because all that 
time I was slowly turning into a poet, in 
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spite of my very best intentions not to do so. 

The funny thing is that my adventures were 
never poetic. Later on in this article I will & tj 
give a poem written about a native boy called \ 
John Frank. In real life, an eel bit him on the 
toe, and he cried. But I didn’t put that into 
the poem. I found lots of other things to say. 

Such things as eels and volcanoes erupting fire and lava, 
and stories about tidal waves, added to long hunts for 
certain kinds of very luscious fruits, and the pursuit and 
capture of a villainous mongoose, made life so exciting, 
that poetry was dull in comparison. When a girl ceases to 
be a tomboy, and puts down her skirts and wants new 
clothes and particularly a party dress, she is nearing the 
time when she will want either to read or to write poetry. 
As long as life was exciting, I couldn’t be bothered. 
Poetry was the drowsy sound of fifty or so voices repeating 
in the sehool-room : 

By the shores of um-tum-tum-tum, 
By the shining um ta water... 

Inside, in the dark school room where we 
had to repeat these words, there was a white 
plaster bust of the poet Longfellow. It had 
toppled over once from its shelf, and the 
nose was quite broken off. So it sat on its 
high three cornered pedestal, noseless. And 
the sound of our voices repeating sleepily 
the long lines of Hiawatha, went up before 
its blank face like smoke from a camp fire. 

You can probably understand why I 
didn’t want to be a poet. Even if I could keep 
my nose on, I didn’t want to spend my life 
on a shelf, and have Hiawatha said to me 
every day just before recess. 

What a difference the moment the bell 
rang! Like a flash, life was wonderful again, 

after being cramped and sleepy and filled 

with chalk dust. We were free once more! 

Out we went into the bright sunlight. Let 
(Continued on page 58) 
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HE ZOOLOGY lecture 
was dull and Mary Ellen 
Scott, who sits next to me, 
was fidgeting around and draw- 
ing pictures of earthworms and 
things in her notebook. Mr. 
Wells was droning on about the 
y morphology of cells and Mary 
: Ellen was paying no at- 
Just tossing the ball around tention at all to him, so I 
—no exercise for the brain cooked up what I thought 

was a pretty neat plan to 
snap her out of it and to put her mind into action. 

I wrote a note on the margin of page sixty-nine of 
my textbook and held it up for her to see. “This 
hasn’t anything to do with the lecture,” I had written, 
“but it’s an interesting ‘zo’ question. Do you know 
what kind of monkeys grow on vines?” 

Mary Ellen puckered up her eyebrows in that 
funny little way she has when she’s perplexed and 
eyed me with suspicion; but I was absorbed with the 
lecture and my face was a mask of puzzled serious- 
ness. 

Pretty soon Mary Ellen held up her textbook, and 
under the photograph of a mastodon elephant she had 
written, “Silly! Of course not; there’s no such thing,” 

I shook my head slowly as thoughd pitied her, and 
on page one hundred and forty-three I wrote, “Do you 
mean to say you never heard of monkeys that grow on 
vines?” And, as she read, I shook my head again. 

She looked a bit concerned. On page seventy-four 
appeared a quick scribble. “Why, no. What kind are they?” 

In large letters on the inside cover of the book I dealt 
the blow that was to come back to me later like a boomerang. 
“Gray-apes!” I wrote, and Mary Ellen’s blue eyes clouded 
up with indignation. She hates to be fooled like that, and 
from then on until the end of the hour she paid strict 
attention to Mr. Wells, too mad to think of anything else. 

I was getting to know Mary Ellen pretty well and I 
thought she’d forget that little trick of mine, but as I 
say it came home to roost not long after that. 

We'd been friends since the beginning of the year at 
Danford College when our last names—which were the 
same—had caused a mix-up in the class. I had found 
Mary Ellen a good sport in everything except athletics and 
I had taken it upon myself to get her started as a sports- 
woman. My first attempt was a complete washout, as you 
have heard; she had turned a hockey game into a fiasco 
and the ship had sunk with all on board. I wasn’t, however, 
entirely discouraged and I thought that a try at basketball 
would bring results. 

After that “zo” lecture had come to a groaning stop 
Mary Ellen and I slipped over to the Den for some tea; 
and I mean slipped, because the ground was packed down 
with nice, cold December snow. As we sat there—I mean 
in the Den and not the snow—I summoned courage and 
tackled the subject while Mary Ellen nibbled cinnamon 
toast in innocent bliss, unaware of what was coming. 

I hemmed once and hawed twice and then jumped in. 
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Overguarding—and it simply isn’t 
done in the best basketball circles 
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Mary Ellen 


“Basketball,” I said cautiously, “is a great game.” Mary 
Ellen eyed me over the rim of a teacup. ‘“‘Umm,” she said 
politely. 

“Girls’ basketball,” I went on more specifically, “is 
real sport.” 

“Umm,” said she, putting down her teacup. That might 
have meant anything, so I decided to stop beating around 
the bush. “Mary Ellen,” I said, “I think you’d make good 
at it.” 

She flared suddenly. “Bob Scott,” she exclaimed, “I 
should think you’d have better sense than to suggest that I 
try any more games! I’m not cut out to be an athlete and 
that’s all there is to it! If you ever get me to try out for 
any more teams and I make a fool of myself I'll never 
speak to you again—never!” She squeezed the life out of 
a lemon and poured some 
tea. “Never!” she added 
for emphasis. 

I said nothing. I could 
see that the memory of that 
hockey game still rankled 
and that she didn’t want 
to take another plunge just 
to please me. But I knew 
that once she got interested 
in a game, everything 
would be all right; and I 
wanted her to play at 
least one game well be- 
cause I believe she needs 
exercise as much as I do. 

“Well,” I said after a 
moment of thought, “let’s 
go at it from another angle. 
You’re pretty good at writ- 
ing, aren’t you?” 

“Vm rating an A in 
rhetoric,” said Mary Ellen, 
“but what has that to do with basketball, pray tell?” 

“Second semester freshmen are trying out now for 
appointments on the Danford Daily staff,” I went on, “and 
I’m sure you could do a good job of reporting for the 
women’s page. Why don’t you learn all you can about sports 
by actually going out for the teams, and then do the 
sports writing for the paper? Not many girls can, you 
know.” 

Mary Ellen’s face lighted up eagerly and I saw that I 
had scored. “I think I'd like reporting for the Daily,” she 
said, trying to be casual. 

“And I think you'd like basketball too,” I said, re- 
minding her of my main idea in suggesting the plan. “Now 
here’s the idea. Alice Hackney, as an expert coach, has been 
asked to write an article on girls’ basketball, but she 
knows nothing about writing and has asked me to do it 
for her. I’m to have an interview with her at four this 
afternoon and you can come along and learn a whole lot 
about the game in a very few minutes—if you listen.” 

“I promise,” said Mary Ellen. She paused, and then 
in a quiet voice shé sprang a big surprise. “I'll take it down 
in shorthand,” she said. 

“Shorthand! I didn’t know you could write it!” 

“Sure. I’ve been taking it ever since I saw you take down 
that hockey lecture.” 

“Well, I'll be!” was all I could manage. 

At four we walked into Miss Hackney’s office over in 
the gym. The coach and I had become good friends since 
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Throws 7~ Basket Ulustrations by Catharine Lewis 


Mary Ellen had first gone out for hockey, and as a re-_ slyly at my notebook to see if 
porter for the Daily, I interviewed her frequently. she could copy what she missed, 

“In this article,” said she as Mary Ellen and I sat down but we were using different 
in front of her, notebook in hand, “I want to discuss just shorthand systems and my 
three things: condition, the three playing positions, and notes were all Greek to her. I 















































teamwork. Are you ready?” grinned as I handed her the 
Mary Ellen and I nodded and then the coach started sharpened pencil. 

right in. Now it’s technical but it’s good dope, so I’m giv- “Now,” the coach went on, 

ing the interview verbatim in case you’re interested in “for the guards. The players 

basketball. Even if you’re not, it’s good stuff to know— _ who do the scoring are the for- 


and you’ll begin to realize as I do that Mary Ellen couldn’t wards; but the players who 
be really serious for ten consecutive minutes if she tried. prevent the opponents from 

“So much has been said,” began Miss Hackney, “‘about scoring are the guards. Their 
getting into and keeping in training that it hardly registers work, therefore, is mainly and primarily 
with some people, but it’s most important. A brand-new car defensive. A guard’s work falls prin- 


must be driven slowly at first until all the working parts cipally into two classes. She must pre- & 

are smoothed out and made to function properly; and it’s vent her forward—that is, her opponent Waterlogred like 
practically the same with the human machine. Don’t rush —from getting the ball, and she must a ton of bricks! 
matters. Get yourself into condition slowly and thoroughly send the ball to the center, or to her 

—and keep yourself there.” own forwards, if possible. She must be alert to anticipate 


“Basketball,” she continued, “is strenuous competition, the plans of her opponents, she must have unusual powers 
a game for the physically fit, and physical efficiency is at- of endurance so that she may be constantly on the move 
tained only by proper training. The food question is an and ready to cover the second forward if her teammate 
important one but one that we can’t go into fully just now. should be tired, or away from the girl she is covering. It 
Of course it’s folly to eat between meals, to eat too much is well for one guard to stay rather close to the basket 
candy, and to eat too hurriedly. I want to. mention the because in girls’ basketball most of the scoring occurs from 
advisability of eating very lightly before actually playing positions rather near the basket.” 
a game, and to warn you of the danger of drinking a lot “Right near the basket,” repeated Mary Ellen proudly, 
of water during the game. This will waterlog you and slow writing madly in queer hieroglyphics. 
you down like a ton of bricks, so beware of it.” “Good work!” I approved. “Keeping 

“Excuse me,” I cut in, “but do you want me to right up with the parade!” 
say just that when I write it up for the paper?” “A guard’s main business,” Miss Hack- 

Miss Hackney smiled. “Well, words to that ney went on, “is to play the forward and not 
effect,” she said. “It’s important . . . Now we'll the ball, but to do this she must know where 
take up the positions, starting with the center. the ball is all the time. She must be expert 
In an evenly matched game the center is the de- at both the short and the long pass and must 
ciding factor, and for this reason she should be be able to keep her head under the most try- 
able to do more than simply jump up ing conditions. Good guarding has saved 
in the air and tip off the ball; she 


many a poor team from defeat at 
must have strength, speed and en- 


the hands of a superior team. 
durance. The ball is constantly mov- “Some of the common faults 
ing from one end of the floor to the of guarding are round guarding 
other and it’s what the center does —which is putting the arms 
that decides which end will have it. around one’s opponent, with or 
The play, therefore, occurs in this without touching her—and leaning 
territory more than any other, and over the forward when she tries for 
the center as the connecting link a goal. Overguarding, shouldering, 
bears more strain and plays harder hipping, tripping and unnecessary 
and longer than either end. Her roughness are all evidences of poor 
passing must be absolutely accurate guarding.” 
and she must be able to run and “Not to mention hair-pulling 
shift her position constantly. As and scratching,” breathed Mary 
soon as the game is started, the Ellen. 
center practically becomes a “Now a few words about the for- 
guard or a forward, depending ward,” Miss Hackney continued. 
on the type of play—that is, of- “She must be speedy, quick-witted, 
fensive or defensive—and it’s accurate in passing, absolutely 
easy to see that she must then automatic in goal-shooting of all 
have the physical agility and kinds, and good in defensive play. 
mental poise necessary to enable Her strategy must be based on speed 
her to change from one position cuties Ser of movement and speed of thought. 
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to another in a flash.” The center must do more than She must be able to change her 

Mary Ellen’s pencil went jump up and tip off the ball position on the floor not only with 
“snap” there and Miss Hackney ; speed, but her footwork must be 
paused while I hauled out a knife and sharpened it. When sure. Her body must be under such control that it affords 
I had finished I glanced up and found Mary Ellen peering (Continued on page 44) 
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The story of a lonely girl 
who crossed a continent 
to seek a home—and of 
what she found there at 


Evermay 


By E. j. CRAINE 


Illustrations by Frank Spradling 


ADINE EVANS cautiously parted the 
curtains of her berth wide enough to peek 
out. The aisle was deserted, not a soul in 

the car was stirring and as she drew back, she 
wondered what time it was. The night had seemed 
endless; surely it must be nearly morning. She 
pulled up the window shade a few inches, only to 
draw it down again quickly with a smothered sob 
of fear at the grim mountain crags she glimpsed in 
the half darkness of the early dawn. Then she 
buried her face in the pillow and, in spite of her 
fourteen years, indulged in a good cry. 

The trip fram New York to Montana should 
have been full of wonders but the strange beauty of 
the country through which she was being rushed 
could not take away from her the anxiety and dread 
that filled her mind. For she knew nothing of what 
awaited her at the end of this five days’ journey. 

When Nadine was eleven years old her father 
and mother had been killed in an automobile 
accident and, for reasons that she could not under- 
stand, her father had left her no money. She had 
been taken right away to the home of an elderly 
maiden aunt who lived on a farm. Nadine had 
grown to love the place, with its growing things 
and the comfortable, friendly animals, but before 
the year was out she had changed her home again, for this 
aunt had decided that a young girl was too great an ex- 
pense for her to manage. 

So Uncle Bob took her into his home for a while, but his 
wife didn’t want another child, and Nadine heard so many 
sizzling debates about herself that she was unhappy there. 
Next, Aunt Frances Evans took her. She was a wealthy 
widow, but she had several daughters and Nadine felt that 
she should stay in the background; she acted as a drudge 
for her cousins who never let her miss a chance to know 
that she was living on their mother’s money. The months 
dragged miserably and Nadine, wearing the discarded 
clothes of her cousins, went to school. But she couldn’t get 
ahead in her studies because she was unhappy most of the 
time and this added to her aunt’s annoyance. Quite un- 
expectedly one morning, Aunt Frances sent for her. Nadine 
entered the room filled with dread at the prospect of the 
scolding she was sure to receive. 

“You want me, Aunt Frances?” she asked. 

Aunt Frances was still in bed, a bunch of mail beside 
her. She was holding an open letter in her hand. Nadine 
was so nervous that she couldn’t help but twist her fingers. 
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“Yes, I sent for you,” Mrs. Evans said. “I’ve tried to do 
everything possible for you but it is quite plain to me that 
you do not fit into my family. A couple of weeks ago I 
recalled that your father had a cousin who was very in- 
timate with him when they were boys. While he was still 
young, Herbert Evans went West. From what little I have 
heard of him, he never amounted to much, but he is married 
and has a ranch in the northwestern part of Montana. I 
wrote to him about you. Here is the answer. He doesn’t say 
much,” and she handed Nadine the letter. 


“Dear Frances: 

“Yours received regarding John’s little daughter. My 
wife and I have talked the matter over. Send the child to 
us. Wire when we may expect her. Yours, Bert Evans.” 


It wasn’t much of a letter and Nadine’s lip quivered as 
she handed it back. She couldn’t make any comment, but 
then her aunt didn’t expect one. 

“We are going abroad in a short time for an indefinite 
stay,” she continued, “‘so we will get you ready to start in 
the morning. The trip will take five days but you will be 
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in the care of the railroad company and be quite safe. Now 
I suppose I must devote the whole day to seeing that you 
are ready. You had better get your things together.” 

“All right,” said Nadine. It was all that she could say. 
She was being sent three thousand miles to a man her aunt 
had never met and knew almost nothing about. She knew 
it was a move to get her out of the way. She thought of a 
dozen questions: what was he like? what was his wife like? 
what was their home like? 

There wasn’t much time for tears, for every minute of 
that last day was filled, and the next morning at seven 
o’clock she ate her breakfast alone, bade her aunt and 
cousins goodbye and was taken to the station by the 
chauffeur to begin the long, anxious journey. She hoped that 
the train might be wrecked or held up by bandits or that 
almost anything might happen. But the train had come the 
long distance through peace and quiet. 

Passengers finally began to stir and Nadine was up and 
dressed when the conductor came for her. “We'll be in 
Missoula in an hour,” he told her, “that’s where you 
change. The agent will start you up the branch road to 
Florence. It’s about an hour’s ride to there, then you will 
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She had a vague 
picture of men 
springing to the 
horses’ heads. 
Then, “All right,” 
Herbert said tense- 
ly, and she saw 
one of the men 
pulling Albert 
from the wheel 


be at your journey’s 
end. Not so far away.” 

“All right,” she man- 
aged to answer, as she 
twisted her fingers in 
the folds of her dress. 

“Queer kid,” he 
grunted to himself. 
“Never saw one before 
that had forgotten how 
to smile.” He hurried 
away about his busi- 
ness, leaving the queer 
kid to go into the 
dining-car and gulp her 
breakfast, then she 
spent the rest of the 
time repacking her suit- 
case. 

“Missoula,” shouted 
the conductor and in a 


few minutes Nadine 
had stepped off the 


train. “Hey, Jim,” he 

called to the agent who 

had come down to take 
off mail bags, “little girl’s going up the Bitterroot to 
Florence. See that she gets started O. K.” 

“Righto. This way, Miss,” and the big man picked up 
her bags along with the mail bag and led the way to the 
waiting-room. “I'll be back in a few minutes. Don’t go 
roaming around.” 

“All right,” Nadine answered. It seemed as if her vo- 
cabulary was reduced to that two-word phrase. She sat 
down on the bench he had pointed out and tried to recall 
what the conductor had said about this change at Missoula. 
She had a hazy idea that she must wait here for several 
hours but she wasn’t sure. 

‘What is Bert Evans like, what is his wife like, what is 
their home like? How long will he want me? Where will 
I go next? I’ve never heard of any more relatives. Perhaps 
the next thing is an orphans’ home.” Thoughts ran fast 
through her mind, but she couldn’t say anything. 

“Come, Miss!” It was Jim. He took her bags and she 
followed. 

The trainman hurried down the long platform, crossed 
two pairs of tracks to where a long freight stood with its 
engine puffing impatiently, Up near the engine, Jim found 
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a car that was part coach and he helped her to climb in. 

“She’s bound for Florence, up the Bitterroot,” he called 
to the brakeman, and then he waved goodbye to Nadine. 

She almost smiled back; at least she tried to. Two min- 
utes later the big engine snorted, the wheels slowly turned, 
and without gaining any speed the freight wound through 
the little town, crossed the muddy river and went a little 
more rapidly up the narrow valley. It stopped at every 
station, every siding; men with huge wagons and motor 
trucks were waiting for it all along the way; and here and 
there it dropped a car loaded with the things they wanted. 
Nadine was interested, and she didn’t realize that two hours 
had passed when the brakeman poked his head into the door 
and shouted to the lone passenger: “We hit Florence in ten 
minutes.” 

She was ready in two. If anything had really hit 
Florence, even the gentlest tap, it would have been wiped 
right off the map. Perhaps that was why the engine puffed 
so gently and the train stopped with such caution beside 
the little platform. 

There was a tall, lanky man on the platform. They all 
seemed long and lanky in this country. He grinned as Jim 
had done. 

“See you have a passenger for us,” he said. The other 
man jumped on the train which had started with a groan 
and a grunt, Florence didn’t look very promising; there 
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She gave a little 
sob and went to 
one of thewindows 


were plenty of trees and one long ramshackle building with 
“Post Office and General Store” painted across its face, 
and a couple of men were sitting on its low porch. 

“Expect ter meet up with somebody?” the agent asked. 

“I’m goin-going to Mr. Herbert Evans’—place,” Nadine 
stammered. 

He put his hands to his mouth and bellowed: “Whoo- 
whoo-oo, Berts, B-r-rr-rrr-ts!” 

“Whoo-oo yourself,” came a response from somewhere 
down the track. 

“They’re emptying a shipment down there around the 
curve,” he volunteered. He lifted a small flat-car onto the 
tracks, put the bags on it, and lifted her up into the little 
seat. Then he gave the car a shove, jumped up beside her 
and worked the handle back and forth to make it go. A 
moment later, she spied a freight car on a siding, beside it 
two teams, and the men busy unloading and transferring 
the cargo. 

“What ho!” someone shouted. 

“T’aint a hoe. It’s a young lady headin’ for Evermay.” 

“A what?” came a sharp demand, as they stopped be- 
side the open door of the freight. Two figures appeared in 
the doorway. They were so amazing that Nadine gasped and 
wondered if she had gone crazy. They were boys, about 
fifteen years old, plainly twins, dressed exactly alike from 
the crown of their not-too-big hats to the soles of their tan 
shoes, including their khaki shirts, bandanna ties, and 
leather chaps over their dark trousers. They were tall, 
slender and straight as a pair of ramrods and they looked 
down at Nadine with deep, questioning gray eyes. 

She felt she was out of place, and she didn’t quite like 
the way they looked at her, down deep, right through to her 
toes so to speak, and she was pretty scared, anyway. 

“T am Nadine Evans,” she managed to tell them. 

On two foreheads appeared two frowns just at the same 
moment. “Someone figured queer,” said one of the boys. 

‘Mother expected you on the evening train,” added the 
other. 

“Is your name Evans?” Nadine demanded stiffly, be- 
cause if she hadn’t been stiff she never could have kept her 
upper lip from quivering. 

Immediately the two jumped from the car to the tracks, 
swept off their hats with a great flourish and bowed deeply. 
“At your service,” said the one. 

“Our fair, if distant, cousin,” added the other. 

“Them’s the Berts—Albert and Herbert Evans,” the 
agent volunteered with a grin. “A pair o’ imps they be,” he 
announced. 

“You better take up the load with the blacks and git the 
lady hum,” drawled a man from inside the car. 

“We will indeed,” said the one, smiling at Nadine. 

“Just that,” supplemented 
the other, grinning broadly. 

“Which of you is which?” 
said Nadine, surprised that 
she could find her tongue. 

“We have spent our young 
lives trying to find out.” 

“Perhaps you can help 
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Even Nadine laughed a 
little. “Jest call ’em Berts,” 
the agent advised cheerfully 
as he unloaded her bags onto 
the wagon; then he added: 
“Calculate her trunk ’ill be 
along on the evening train; 
you boys kin take it up with 
the last load when it comes.” 
He reversed his car and 
(Continued on page 54) 














Serena embarks on a new career and Serena’s father, after a long search, 
learns some of the romantic history of the mysterious lost jewel in this story of 


ERENA was in a 
hurry. Not that there 
was anything unusual 

in that. She herself said she 
had been hurrying ever since 
the day an old nurse had 
taken her—a little mother- 
less English baby—to care 
for, and had given her the 
mame Serena. “It sounds 
like a mouse of a girl,” 
Serena would say, hurrying 
all the more to disprove it. 

This cold February after- 
noon, she was running home 
through the old streets of 
Paris, a long loaf of French 
bread under her arm. She 
dived into an old doorway, 
ran through a passage, then 
into another doorway that 
brought her into a delightful 
hidden court. Old houses 
surrounded it on all sides 
and in the middle a great 
chestnut tree raised its black 
branches to the sky. 

She stopped a minute to 
enjoy the court before she 
went on. For Serena loved 
Chestnut Court. Her father 
had been the English repre- 
sentative of a French silk 
firm and Serena had spent 
sO many years wandering 
from place to place and liv- 
ing in hotels, that when 
finally she had finished her 
work at the Lycée, and Mr. 
Southcott had settled in 
Paris, they had promised 
each other a real home. 

So they had found a little 
apartment under the roof of 
one of the old houses in 
Chestnut Court. And Serena 
had come to know and to 
love all the people who 
lived there—old Monsieur 
de Villerose, the musician; 
Papa Delplace, the wig- 
maker; the young artist 
who could not sell his pic- 


tures; Jeanne, her own best friend; and Pierre, Jeanne’s 
imp of a brother, and Jeanne’s grandmother—and the 
Duchess. Everyone in Chestnut Court seemed a little queer, 
but the Duchess was the most mysterious of all—a delicate 
old lady, fragile as the fine laces she mended for a living. 
There was so much nobility in her manner and car- 
riage that they named her Duchess, although she called 
herself Madame Girard. Her ring added to the mystery 
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“Never mind,” she whispered to her- 
self, “‘spring’s coming, and then—” 
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that hung about the Duchess. 
It was a huge diamond, 
which, as the old lady’s 
hand moved back and forth 
at her work, sent out 
flashes of blue and white 
and red fire. Jeanne’s grand- 
mother said it was not real, 
and Papa Delplace thought 
it was only the glass top of a 
scent bottle. But Monsieur 
de Villerose, who had seen 
better days, said it was a 
great and costly stone, and 
that the Duchess had better 
sell it than starve to death. 

But, be that as it may, the 
cold February day was an 
eventful one for Chestnut 
Court; for Jeanne lost her 
job—she had helped sup- 
port her grandmother and 
Pierre by working as a 
dressmaker’s apprentice— 
and Pierre discovered a man 
skulking in Chestnut Court 
and peering in at the 
Duchess’ window—he had 
run away before Pierre could 
summon help; and when 
morning came the Duchess’ 
ring had disappeared. 


CHAPTER III 
The Duchess’ Ring 


“The Duchess has_ lost 
her ring,”’ said all the others 
in chorus, and they turned 
and looked at Serena to see 
the effect this news would 
have on her. 

Although Serena had al- 
ways said the Duchess 
would lose her ring, now 
that it had actually hap- 
pened, she was overcome by 
surprise. She could not 
speak, but looked at Pierre 
who was nodding like anowl. 
Pierre had told his story 
twice already, and felt that a 


third recital would spoil the effect of everything. The Duchess 
had not yet recovered from the shock of hearing that a strange 
man had been seen prowling round the court on the pre- 
vious evening, and the fact that her ring was missing. She 
stood there by the chestnut tree like a person in a dream. 

“My heart aches for the Duchess,” whispered Jeanne 
to Serena. “Just look at her—would she look like that if 
the ring were only an ordinary one, ora bit of bright glass ?’ 
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In her excitement Serena had not thought of the 
Duchess’ grief, but when she saw her standing framed 
in the bleak branches of the chestnut tree, her thin 
hands blue with cold, her eyes tragic, her mouth droop- 
ing pathetically, she ran up to her and took her arm. 

“Oh, Madame, we will find it!” she exclaimed. “I 
know we will!” 

“All these years—all these years I have guarded it,” 
murmured the old lady. ‘‘It is indeed the last—the last 
hope gone.” 

* “Do you take it off when you go to bed?” asked 
Serena practically. 

“Never,” replied Madame Girard in the same 
‘strained voice. “It comes off sometimes because my 
hands are so thin, but I have never lost it.” 

“It is the stranger in the yellow coat!” cried Mon- 
sieur de Villerose excitedly. “I always told you it was 
unwise to wear such a jewel, Madame. Come, let us see 
if there are any marks on the door.” 

They all trooped towards the Duchess’ apartment, 
the old lady leading the way with her purple skirt 
sweeping the paving stones, and Coco shouting, “Long 
live the king.” The Duchess was obliged to confess 
that she did not lock her front door at night, but left 
it on the latch for Denise, the girl from the dairy, to 
come in with the milk at seven in the morning. 

‘And I went in at seven this morning as I always 
do,” explained Denise, who was now doing the cheese 
and egg round, ‘but I saw nothing unusual. I put the 
milk in the larder, admired the beautiful veil which 
was on, Madame’s table, pulled the curtains back as I 
usually do, and went on up to the other flats.” 

“T did not miss the ring until about an hour after 
Denise had gone,” said the Duchess. ‘Denise is so good 
to me—to come in like that on her rounds. I have hunted 
in every nook and cranny. It has disappeared com- 
pletely.” 

“We will look again,” said Serena, and while she and 
Jeanne were hunting systematically over every inch of 
the floor, and even turning out the contents of the coffee 
pot, Pierre arrived with an agent de police. The sight of 
the policeman upset Madame Girard terribly, and she ~ 
sank into the green plush chair, and trembled violently. 

“Look!” cried Serena. “Oh, Monsieur l’ Agent, look!” 

They all gathered round, following with their eyes 
the direction in which Serena’s finger pointed, and the 
policeman pushed his way to the front. On the bare 
parquet floor was a cigarette end. 

“T told you so,” shouted Pierre. “The man in the 





























yellow coat was smoking! He is the thief. He has come 
in here and stolen the Duchess’ ring. He came last night.” 

When the agent had silenced them all he spoke to the Duch- 
ess who assured him in a shocked voice that she never smoked, 
neither did any man or woman ever smoke in her apartment, 
because she objected to it as it caused Coco’s delicate throat 
to become irritated. She could not possibly understand how 
that cigarette end got into her room, neither could anyone else. 

‘“‘And it is not a French cigarette,” remarked the agent, 
putting the stump away carefully in his pocketbook. “It 
has a yellow cork and—we do not make such things in 
France. Unless any of the tenants smoke these cigarettes 
it proves to a certain degree that the boy was right in saying 
that the man in the court last night was a foreigner.” 

“And it proves that he came in here,” said Pierre 
proudly. “Into this room.” 

“Not at all,”’ snapped the agent. “Madame has a trailing 
skirt to her gown, and she has swept in a bundle of needles, 
therefore it is quite probable that she has also drawn in the 
cigarette end,” and stooping down, the policeman picked up 
from near the Duchess’ train a piece of brown canvas stabbed 
with many fine needles, and held it high for inspection. 


“Mine!” cried old Delplace, coming forward with his 
black wig still in his hand. “My very best needles! That 
train of the Duchess’ has been known to draw a kitten in its 
wake—I tell you the cigarette end is no evidence at all. Mon- 
sieur Southcott, an Englishman, smokes very odd cigarettes.” 

“But not in the least like that one!” cried Serena in- 
dignantly. 

Pierre had some ideas on the subject, but before he could 
contradict anybody his grandmother took him firmly by 
the collar of his coat and led him outside, saying he was 
already very late for school. Madame Dubois did not listen 
to his pleadings, but as her way was the same as Pierre’s 
she saw that he was safely in school before she went on to 
the perfume factory. No Duchess’ ring would have made 
Madame Dubois late for her work. 

But Jeanne could not tear herself away from that little 
room, and waited while the agent questioned the Duchess 
concerning the ring and its value. The old lady seemed dis- 
inclined to speak, but finally she described the ring, saying 
that its value to her was beyond price. She would name no 
sum of money with regard to her rare and precious jewel. 
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smmmerg| she has got it into her head 
=< ij that it is a diamond. A dia- 
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should advise you to keep a sharp lookout for any foreigner who comes prowling around here’’ 
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mond of that size, indeed— 
and in Chestnut Court!” 

“You are wrong!” cried 
Monsieur de Villerose, the 
musician, who followed close 
%n their heels. “It is a dia- 
mond of such splendor that 
it must be worth a fortune. 
p4} Don’t I know a precious gem 
= {| when I see one? Ah yes, in 
these days of false jewels 
when ladies wear glass on 
their fingers, and compressed 
fish scales which they call 
pearls round their necks, one 
thinks nothing is real, but the 
Duchess is not of this gen- 
eration! And this is not the 
end of her diamond, but the 
beginning of it. You cannot 
lose a stone like that for long. 
Something will come of it.” 

But the agent went off 
leaving the two old men to 
argue and dispute about the 
jewel, and presently Jeanne 
came running out announcing 
to all that she was very late, 
and probably none of the 
dressmaking establishments 
would see her at this time of 
the morning. 

“T will teach you to make 
wigs!” cried old Delplace, 
~ but Jeanne would not stop to 
E: listen. ““Yes, and I will even 
pay you while you are learn- 
ing. I want a pair of nimble 
fingers like yours, and my 
eyes are no longer as good as 
they were for matching hair. 

+. Sapristi, one would think that 
y . she was afraid of wigs! Three 
' times have I offered her 
work.” 

But old Delplace was not 
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“Is it a real diamond?” asked the policeman, adroitly. 

“You will find it mentioned among the minor historical 
gems in several books,” replied the Duchess with great 
dignity. ‘It is called The Last Hope.” 

“When did you see it last?” asked the man, but the 
Duchess could only shake her head feebly. 

“At half past three yesterday afternoon it was on her 
finger,”’ said Serena. 

“Well, I will report the case,” said the agent, “and 
meanwhile I should advise you to look into the dustbin, 
but also to keep a sharp lookout for any foreigner who 
may come prowling round looking for historical gems. 
Good morning, ladies and gentlemen.” 

He walked away, tapping his forehead with his finger 
and rolling his black eyes, and old Delplace trotted after 
him, speaking in a loud whisper. 

“You are quite right,” nodded the wig-maker. “Madame 
Girard is a little queer where diamonds are concerned, but 
quite sane in every other way. Although she is greatly dis- 
tressed at the loss of that ring I can assure you it is nothing 
but the cut-glass stopper of some ancient scent bottle, and 


pride in them, for his whole 
life had been mixed up with wigs, and now he could not 
have lived at all without them. Some people said that he 
was a very rich man, and all acknowledged that he was an 
artist. He grumbled to himself as he lighted the china stove 
in his workshop which opened on to the paved court, put 
on two pairs of spectacles, sat down on the three-legged stool 
which was drawn up to the old oak refectory table, and 
soon forgot the Duchess’ ring in speculating from whose 
head had come the rich golden hair he was handling, and 
to whom it was going. Old Delplace chuckled to himself as 
he fixed fine hair into fine canvas, thinking how strange it 
was that most of the people in Chestnut Court lived by 
making what he called useless things. Perfume, fish scale 
pearls, music without tune, dresses without shape, and 
many other oddments. What a joke it all was! From time 
to time he looked over the top of his spectacles into the 
Duchess’ window to catch a glimpse of Serena’s golden 
head, which was serving him as a*model, and he wished she 
would not bob up and down so. Still hunting for that lump 
of glass, he supposed, and he wondered whether she had 
(Continued on page 39) 





Eggs beaten, 
fruit mixed 
and flour 
sifted, you 
begin to stir 
the sugar 
and butter 








Remember 
that a good 
cook has all 
her ingredi- 
ents at hand 
beforeshe be- 
gins to work 


And Now for a Fruit Cake! 


Thanksgiving calls for fruit cakes, and so does Christmas, to use as gifts 
to your friends as well as for your own family table or a holiday party 


HEN the sharp tang of 

autumn is in the air and 

the trees are baring their 
branches for winter, there is a warm and enticing odor 
drifting out from many a kitchen and mingling with the 
scent of burning leaves. It is an odor that touches the palate 
as well as the nostrils and carries with it, somehow, a holi- 
day atmosphere, for it comes from rich, plummy fruit 
cakes baking slowly in the oven. 

Now is the time to think of your holiday fruit cakes— 
not just a week or so before they are to be eaten. For this 
sort of cake should have at least a month or two in which to 
ripen. Some people made their holiday cakes last winter, 
for use this Christmas and Thanksgiving, and a really 
rich fruit cake will keep two or three years—if the family 
doesn’t find out where it is hidden away. 

There has always been a belief that fruit cakes are very 
difficult to make. But I am going to give you a recipe that 
I’m sure you will have no trouble with at all. It will 
probably turn out so well the first time you try it, that 
you will want to repeat it and store away some cakes for 
Christmas gifts as well as in the pantry cupboard for 
your own use. Fruit cakes make most acceptable gifts, as 
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you know if you have ever received 
one, and, wrapped in gay paper, 
like the ones pictured on the next 
page, they are packages that even the most particular 
Santa Claus would be proud to carry. 

The Yuletide recipe that 1 am going to give you makes from 
twelve to eighteen small cakes, baked in pans three inches 
wide and five inches long and about three inches high. 


Fruit or Christmas Cake 
1 pound seeded raisins ™% 
¥Y% pound sultanas 
1 pound currants 


teaspoon soda 
» teaspoon salt 
1 cup butter 


AN 


Y% pound citron 1 cup sugar 

4 pound orange peel 5 eggs 

Y% pound lemon peel Juice and grated rind of 1 
Y% pound almonds lemon 

2% cups flour Juice and grated rind of 1 
1 teaspoon mixed spices orange 


After turning out of the pans and cooling them you may 
decorate some of the cakes with almond paste, icing, or 
nuts or candied cherries, if you care to make them look more 
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festive, or you may leave them plain, on the principle that 
a good fruit cake needs no “extras” to make it tempting. 

And now, having read the recipe and bought any of the 
ingredients that happened not to be in the house, you are 
ready to begin your mixing and baking. 

The first step in making fruit cake is to prepare the 
fruit and orange and lemon peel. Put the currants in a 
colander or strainer, set this under the tap and wash them 
well. Drain them thoroughly, remove any stems, and put 
them into a large bowl. Next clean the raisins. If they are 
large, either put them through the food chopper or chop 
with knife and add to the currants. Then shave the citron 
very fine and add to the other fruit. Cut up the orange and 
lemon peel and add these. Put the almonds in boiling 
_ water for one minute, then in cold. Rub off the skins, chop 

coarsely and add these to the bow] of fruits. 

The second step is to get ready your dry ingredients. 
Sift some flour on paper. Measure two cups of this into a 
sifter and return the rest to the flour can. Measure the 
spice, salt and soda into the flour, sift the whole over the 
fruit into the bowl, and toss all lightly together. 

Third comes the preparing of the little pans to receive 
the cake batter. Cut pieces of heavy waxed paper, two for 
each pan, one wide enough and long enough to cover the 
two long sides and bottom of the pan, the other to fit the 
two short ends and the bottom of the pan. These pieces of 
paper should fit the pans exactly, especially in the corners. 
Place the papers in the pans, creasing them to fit the 
bottoms, for if they do not fit, they will stick into the cake 
and will break the corners when they are pulled. Next 
melt some fat in a saucepan and with a pastry brush 
grease the pans and paper thoroughly, allowing no corner 
to escape. This is very important. 

Then you turn your attention to the bowl in which you 
are going to mix the cake. Pour hot water into it and when 
the bowl is warm pour out the water and wipe the bowl 
dry. Put in the fat and mix and beat until it is soft and 
creamy. Add the sugar and continue the beating. Break 
the eggs into another bowl and beat until light and then 
beat them into the butter and sugar. At this point light 
the oven. If it has an oven heat regulator, set it at two 
hundred and seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

Fifth, grate off the outside rind of the oranges and 
lemons and add to the egg and sugar and butter mixture. 
Then squeeze the juice of the oranges and lemons into 
the bowl from which you have poured the eggs. You now 
have three bowls—one filled with fruit, flour and 
spices, one with eggs, butter and sugar, the third with the 
fruit juices. 

Now comes the mixing proper. Add about a fourth of the 
floured fruit mixture to butter, egg and sugar mixture and 
beat in, then a fourth of the liquid; next more of the fruit, 
and some more liquid. Continue until all of the ingredients 
have been used and thoroughly mixed. This thorough 
mixing is another important factor in making a successful 
fruit cake. 

Now pour the batter into the pans, filling each one about 
two-thirds full. Smooth off the top, shoving the batter well 
up into the corners of the pans. Set them in the oven. Re- 
member that it must be a slow oven, that is, not above 





two hundred and seventy-five degrees. If the oven has no 
regulator, get some one to show you how hot a slow oven 
is. This is a thing you must learn by experience. It is not 
possible to explain on paper just how hot such an oven 
must feel to your hand, but there will surely be some one 
in the hduse who can show you. If the oven is too hot, the 
cakes will puff up in the middle and split open. They may 
also burn. Since the oven is so slow it will require a long 
time to bake the cakes, nearly three hours. You can tell 
when they are done by touching the center of the top of 
one of them with the tip of the finger. If the cake springs 
back it is done. Another indication that the cake is done 
is when it shrinks away from the sides of the pan. Another 
test is to shove a toothpick into the center. If it comes out 
clean, the cake is done, if some of the dough adheres to it 
the cake requires longer baking. But remember to keep the 
oven at a slow heat throughout. This is a most im- 
portant item. 

When they are baked, turn the cakes out on racks. Ii 
you want to decorate them, take some almonds, remove 
the almond skins by dropping them in hot water for a 
minute or two. As you take off the skins drop the nuts into 
a thick sugar sirup. Now turn the cakes so that the tops 
are up. Stick the almonds in rows over the whole top of 
the cake and then put back in the oven for five minutes 
to dry the sirup. This is the simplest way of dressing up 
the cakes. If you can make good icing, you may spread 
some of that on top and, instead of almonds, set halves of 
candied cherries in it, or pieces of citron. 

Just before Christmas take out the ones you have de- 
signed for gifts to discriminating people with a weakness 
for such things, and cover their prosaic but necessary 
oiled paper jackets with wrappings more in keeping with 
the season. They may masquerade in all sorts of gay attire, 
from the usual red or green or holly-sprinkled paper to 
orange and blue and gold and silver and the newer 
printed designs. 

The four cakes that were wrapped especially for the 
photograph that appears at the bottom of the page may 
serve as suggestions for some of your own packages. For 
the first one at the left a paper with a futuristic design in 
green and yellow and rose and blue was used, and bound 
with bands of gold ribbon fastened with gold paper seals. 
The second is very new and modern, quite the latest 
fashion in wrappings, so I’m told—silver and gold com- 
bined. The cake is wrapped in silver paper, which is deco- 
rated with triangles and squares cut from gold paper and 
pasted on, and the ribbon is gold. The third is lovely in 
two shades of blue paper, sprinkled with silver stars and 
tied with silver ribbon. For the fourth, a more conservative 
poinsettia and mistletoe design was chosen, and the pack- 
age was tied with red tulle ribbon. Of course, these are 
only a few of the types of wrapping that you may use. 
There are all sorts of other possibilities. 

It happens that these four packages were done up in 
fine crepe paper. Lovely designs and colors may also be 
bought in tissue and heavier wrapping paper, and gummed 
tape, which comes in various widths in gold, silver and 
almost every color, may be used for fastening instead of 
the more expensive ribbon. 
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Who wouldn't be delighted to receive one of these beautifully wrapped Christmas packages, and open it to find a luscious fruit cake inside! 
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HAT could be a better way of celebrating Book 

Week this year than to make a book yourself? 

No, we don’t mean for you to turn novelist and 
write one. We have in mind a different kind of bookmak- 
ing, that calls for scissors and paste and cardboard instead 
of pen and ink. 

Haven’t you often wished for a little book with blank 
pages in which you could copy something—a lovely poem, 
perhaps, or some nature notes or recipes? And in the shops 
you could only find ugly schoolbooks with brown covers 
or expensive leather albums, and you came away disap- 
pointed. 

Well, here is a chance to get as many lovely books as 
you want—and to put some aside for Christmas gifts, too, 
if you care to—by making them yourself. The materials 
are inexpensive, and there is almost no limit to the variety 
of covers and sizes you may have. But the foundation of 
all is the same—two pieces of cardboard—so we are going 
to give you the measurements and method used by Fern 
Walter, a Girl Scout of Tacoma, Washington, when she 
made herself a song book, Then, if you want your book to 
be larger or smaller, just change the length and width of 
the foundation cardboards, pages, and covering, to suit 
yourself, 

Fern’s book was made to carry on those hikes where 
you like to sing when you are resting, or even as you tramp 
along. “I do not have to carry a bunch of papers around 
with me any longer,” she writes, “and look through all 
of them in order to find the song I want. My little book, 
indexed, is ready at an instant’s notice.” 

It sounded like such a good idea, that we asked Fern 
to send us the directions for making the book, with a list 
of the materials necessary. She says she covered her book 
with khaki-colored paper with a backing of green—but 














Make a Book 


Colorful papers, calzcoes and chintzes 
craft of making books that will be 


By GERTRUDE L. CAREY 


Illustrations by 


of course, you will want to choose the combination of’ 


colors that suits you best. The cord which holds together 
the inside pages of the book should be one of the colors 
used, or else black or white. Raffia is excellent to use 
instead of cord. 

Here are the materials needed: 


2 pieces of cardboard 534 inches by 834 inches 

2 pieces of colored construction paper 6% inches by 
9% inches 

2 pieces of “crackled paper” 5% inches by 8% inches, 
which you yourself make from wrapping paper and a 
piece of colored crépe paper 

1 piece of colored construction paper of another color 
2% inches by 11 inches 

10 pieces of rather heavy white or cream colored paper 
about 8 by 11 inches 

a coarse needle to fit either string, cord or raffia, with 
which to bind the book 

scissors, pencil, ruler, an old newspaper, and India ink 


Take your two large pieces of construction paper, and 
measure and draw with a light line one half inch along 
one long side and along both ends of each sheet (Figure 
One). Cut out the one-half inch squares from the two cor- 
ners where the penciled lines along the ends meet the line 
along the side. Cut a tiny additional piece from each 
corner so that an obtuse angle is formed (Figure Two). 
Now place one of your pieces of cardboard on each one of 
the pieces of construction paper. Fold over the cardboard 
the one-half inch that you marked off, with the long piece 
folding over the end pieces. In this way you will have 
neat corners. Paste the strips down as folded, as shown in 
Figure Three. 

Right here I might mention a good plan to follow for 
pasting. You know how paste will crop up in unexpected 
places, and smudge your work. Try cutting a newspaper 
into loose sheets the size of a half or a quarter of a page. 
Leave these sheets placed one on top of another. When the 
sheet becomes all sticky, discard it, and work on the one 
below; when that is soiled, discard it in turn, and so on. 
In pasting a large sheet pass the brush, well filled with 
paste, over the entire surface, using long, even strokes. 
No dry spots should be left. Look across the pasted sur- 
face toward the light to see if it is entirely covered. Of 
course if any lumps of paste or hairs from the brush adhere 
to the surface, be sure to remove them very carefully. 

Now lay on the table your long strip of construction 
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The first figure shows the construction paper measured and ruled; the second shows the corners cut out; the third shows the paper folded over 
the cardboard; the fourth shows the binding pasted outside; the fifth shows the ends folded over and pasted inside; the sixth is the finished book 
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Jor Book Week 


—all are useful in this fascinating 
unusually lovely Christmas gifts 


and GERTRUDE M. BARNES 
Ilonka Karasz 


paper (this was Fern’s green strip) and place the two 
covers on it, leaving about an inch between the covers, and 
equal distances of the backing paper above and below them 
(Figure Four). Then paste the covers in this position to the 
strip, and with a bit of clean cloth rub up and down the 
pasted sections until the paper and covers adhere firmly. 
Fold the two ends over, and paste them down (Figure 
Five). When dry, the two covers may be folded together, 
so that the backing paper is creased down the center. 

Your book is now ready for the crackled end papers to 
be used on the inside of the covers. A very simple method 
of making this paper is described in the book, A Hundred 
Things a Girl Can Make, by Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo 
B. Froehlich, published by Lippincott. This is the way: 
“A piece of wrapping paper, the surface of which is hard, 
has been crumpled in the hands, until it is crackled into 
an interestiug pattern. In this crumpled condition it is 
immersed in dye, allowed to stand a minute or two until 
the dye has penetrated all the folds, then removed and 
squeezed as nearly dry as possible. The wet paper is then 
unfolded and pressed with a hot (not scorching) iron, 
until it is nearly dry. It is then left to dry slowly and the 
result is an effect that closely resembles tooled leather. 

“The dye may be obtained by soaking a sheet of colored 
crépe paper in about a pint of water. All the color leaves 
the paper, which is squeezed out and thrown away... 
Orange dye obtained in this way gives a delightful color 
effect when crumpled brown wrapping paper is dipped 
in it. Violet, red, green, and blue dyes have also been 
used with great success.” 

An especially attractive combination to dye this 
crackled paper the same color as the narrow strip of con- 
struction paper you use for the back of the book. For in- 
stance, in Fern’s combination of khaki-colored covers and 
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This gay design makes attractive end papers for any book, whether it has a sober or a 
bright outside—and it is not difficult to copy, either, or to paint in any colors you choose 
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This amus- 
ing bird is 
just the 
thing to dec- 
orate the cov- 
er of anature 
notebook 





green backing, the crackled paper would be dyed green. A 
small book can hardly stand a third color (black, of 
course, which may be used for the title, is not considered 
a “color”). If for some reason you do not wish to make 
the crackled paper, the plain wrapping paper will serve 
very well, 

When the crackled paper is finished and cut the right 
size, open the covers of your book flat on the table. Lay 
one sheet of the paper on each cover, so that the edges just 
overlap the strips folded over and pasted down from the 
outside of the cover. Paste down. Use your clean cloth to 
rub over each sheet a few minutes until the paper is firmly 
and smoothly attached. 

Fold, through the center widthwise, the ten sheets of 
paper on which you will write your songs, and place inside 
the covers. Next, thread a needle with a piece of string, 
cord, or raffia, and open the book to its center. Make a 
hole through the center of the fold, and another near each 
end of the fold (one-half to one and one-half inches from 
the end). Sew through the center hole from the inside out, 
back to the inside through. an end hole, and tie the ends 
in a flat square knot near the center of the fold. 

If you would rather not have the cord 
or raffia show on the outside of your book, 
you may sew your sheets together without 
the cover. Place the sheets, open to the 
middle, on the opened cover and, when 
you have them arranged so that the fold 
where they are sewed together is exactly in 
the middle of the strip of construction 
paper used for the back of the book, put 
a weight on them to hold them down. Then 
paste the first sheet of your set of paper 
pages to the inside of the front cover and 
your last sheet to the inside of the back 
cover. When the paste is dry, paste the 
crackled end papers over the white page 
papers, and your book will hold together 
without any cord showing on the outside, 
just as a story book does. This is the way 
Fern made hers. 

Starch paper is lovely for covers. You 
remember that Ilonka Karasz and Mabel 
Reagh Hutchins told you how to make 

(Continued on page 60) 
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F it were not for all of you, THE 

AMERICAN GIRL would not exist. So 
she takes this opportunity of thanking 
you for all you have done for her, and of 
suggesting—for she wants you to keep up 
the good work,—that the coming Girl 
Scout Week would be a fine time to let 
some more people know about the 
magazine. 

You might reserve one day for selling 
AMERICAN GirL subscriptions, and have 
a display of magazines in a shop window. 
Or you might make an AMERICAN GIRL 
drive part of your week’s program, with 
the hundred per cent mark the goal for 
your troop’s subscriptions. Then you 
may send your troop picture for the 
honor roll page. Or again, you might 
have an AMERICAN GIRL stunt night and 
invite your parents and friends to the 
entertainment. 

If there is a girl in your troop who 
can make good speeches, ask her to talk 
about the magazine. Eleanor Dow did 
this at the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Patrol Leaders’ Conference, and one of 
her hearers wrote to us that her talk 
was “inspiring.” 

Another plan is to distribute subscrip- 
tion blanks whenever you have the op- 
portunity—and there will be plenty of 
chances during Girl Scout Week. When 
circulars and blanks were given out at 
the Juliette Low Regional Conference at 
Charleston, South Carolina, subscription 
orders simply flocked in. And, by the 





This Book Week display in a Newark, New Jersey, store features an “American Girl’? cover 


way, at a patrol leaders’ conference in 
the same city, the favors at the annual 
Girl Scout banquet were little calendars 
on which were written twelve Girl Scout 
wishes for the next year. Number eleven 
was “to subscribe to THE AMERICAN 
Girt.” Another idea for you! 

So it goes, all of you boosting the 
magazine, and the magazine trying to live 
up to what you expect of it and want 
it to be—the very best magazine! 


Entertainments and stunts! 
They gave them at Topeka 
and Kansas City 


There are all sorts of entertainments 
you can invent around the stories and 
special pages in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Pageants, little plays, masquerades, 
charades, guessing contests and all kinds 
of stunts are possible. It’s lots of fun to 
sit around the fire in your troop room 
on a cold night and have two or three 
girls act out incidents in some of the 
stories in recent issues, while the rest 
try and guess what the stories are. Try 
it sometime. 

In Topeka, Kansas, they more than 
quadrupled AMERICAN GrRL subscrip- 
tions as a result of a rally program in 
which pages from the magazine were 
brought to life. The poetry page was 
represented, as well as the athletics pages 
and news pages, and there was even an 
international page, with the Mexican 
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All of You for 


Girl Scouts and their magaxine pull 
stories and our handicraft and athletics 
in plays and stunts and drives during 





The Memphis, Tennessee, Girl Scouts boast a 
beautifully bound “American Girl’ volume 


Girl Scouts of the city singing Spanish 
songs and doing Spanish dances. 

The girls of Troop Twenty-five of 
Kansas City, Missouri, produced the 
AMERICAN GIRL stunt as a surprise to 
their captain. They assigned parts, made 
their own costumes, and rehearsed in 
darkest secrecy and then, one night, 
burst out into a rollicking performance. 
They are not sure even yet whether their 
captain enjoyed the surprise half so 
much as they enjoyed preparing it. 


Dayton, Ohio, invented a stunt 
And what fun it was! 


They wanted to do something original 
in Dayton, Ohio, so a group of girls in- 
vented an AMERICAN Grr stunt and 
banded themselves into a band of stroll- 
ing players to present it at various troop 
meetings. Of course, the players were 
welcomed everywhere they went—for 
the stunt was a good one—and when 
the characters went into the audience 
after a performance and passed out sub- 
scription blanks, the response was almost 
always better than they had hoped for. 

The stunt took fifteen or twenty 
minutes to act and concerned a Girl 
Scout who was very puzzled as to what 
to give her friends for Christmas—as 
many of you, no doubt, are puzzled as 
December twenty-fifth draws near. Then 
she falls asleep and the gifts which she 
has sent in former years appear to her 
and tell her how they were admired and 
used for a time, but were soon put away 


















friends. 


it and reads: 


A dollar fifty for one year, 
Plus fifty cents for two. 


A real gift for you— 


Kansas: 
Here we come all in a whirl, 
We were sadly out of money 


funny. 


today. 


rolling “r’” at the beginning: 
A-r-r-rickety whirl, 
A-r-r-r-rickety: whirl, 








The American Girl 


together wherever they are—they like our 
and cooking articles and tell about them 


Girl Scout Week, or 


at any other time 


and forgotten. Then THe AMERICAN 
Grr appears. “Every month, I’m differ- 
ent and new,” she sings, and asks the 
Girl Scout to buy the magazine for her 


When the girl awakens she finds an en- 
velope on the floor, picks it up, and opens 


This small sum will purchase 


A gift that lasts throughout the year 
And starts each nionth with added cheer. 


“The American Girl”’—— 


It inspired these cheers and poetry 


Other troops, too, burst into poetry 
for THE AMERICAN GirL. Here is one we 
received from Troop One of Riverton, 


Yes, we want “The American Girl.” 
So a carnival we gave—which was very 
Now the first thing. we want to pay 


Is for our subscription, we’re sending it 


And a cheer came from Ida Rolnick, 
of Newburgh, New York, with a lovely 


We're all for THE AMERICAN Grr! 


Why not an 
“American Girl” Drive? 
Other troops have had them 


Don’t you want your troop to be on 
THE AMERICAN Girt Honor Roll? You 
know, each gne hundred per cent sub- 
scribing troop is sent a book or picture 
for their troop room, being eligible to 
mention on the Honor Roll page of the 
magazine. And if the troop sends its 
photograph, that may appear, too. 

Some cities have had AMERICAN GIRL 
drives, and every troop, during a period 
of three weeks or so, bends every effort 
toward becoming one hundred per cent 
subscribing. The word went out from 
Philadelphia Headquarters in The Girl 
Scout News, a semi-monthly leaders’ 
bulletin, for one of their drives, and 
every leader was urged to help her troop 
sell subscriptions to the magazine. It was 
suggested that every troop elect an 
AMERICAN GIRL aide, to be responsible 
for the success of the drive in her troop. 
The system was very effective, and a 
good one for any group of troops to try. 
Remember that, in order to be a one 
hundred per cent troop, every girl and 
the captain and lieutenants must be sub- 
scribers. If there are sisters in the troop, 
however, one subscription may be 
divided between them. 

The Columbus, Ohio, Girl Scout camp 
in Franklin County, became an Honor 
Roll Camp, and the girls were so in- 
terested in the magazine that an AMERI- 
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CAN Grrt troop was formed when they 
returned to the city. This troop planned 
a fall campaign for the magazine, and 
formed a traveling cast to go about 
among the other troops giving an AMERI- 
CAN GIRL stunt. 

Many cities are planning to have 
AMERICAN GIRL subscription campaigns 
this fall, both because they wish to help 
the magazine and because the girls want 
to share the fun of their magazine with 
other girls—and also because they want 
to earn some money for their troop fund. 
Did you know that a troop could earn 
thirty-five dollars if it sent in one hun- 
dred new subscriptions? So many cities 
have written in asking for information 
about this plan that THE AMERICAN 
Grrv has prepared a booklet telling just 
how to run such a campaign. Ask your 
captain to write Elsie Wrase at the 
AMERICAN Girt office, asking her for the 
AMERICAN GIRL campaign plan. 


More uses for 
©The American Girl” —— 


These may give you ideas, too 


There are so many things for which 
AMERICAN GirRL subscriptions may be 
used—Christmas and birthday gifts, 
prizes, gifts to children’s hospitals, for 
example. When Bluebird Troop 122 of 
Brooklyn, New York, heard that two 

(Continued on page: 63) 





Here are some Rochester, New York, Girl Scouts dressed to represent pages from the magazine—pick out Roselle and other familiar characters 
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Pamela Bianco General Photographic Service, N. Y. C. 


Chiyono Sugimoto 
(second from lett) 











Girls Who Hie | 


“When I grow up I’mpg to 


think, “or a writer;” Mere at 


they were sixteen, coul@, “I « 


artist,” for all have 


Hilda Conkling 


“Heart of the robin is yours, 

Heart of the woods is yours, 

You are all our birds and all our seasons 

And all our hopes and all little girls, 

In one little lady, very polite— 

The doll and the darling and fay of the 
forest, 

The fern that is tallest, the dawn the heart 
fears, 

All the stars of the morning.” 


So Vachel Lindsay wrote of Hilda Conkling 
after he read her poems, and we might say 
something very like that of all these other 
girls who have written books and made pic- 
tures, because an artist speaks for us all— 
and seems somehow to know all our thoughts 
even better than we know them ourselves 
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Nathalia Crane 











Alice Hastings Bradley 


Barbara Follett 
buries treasure Wide World Photos 
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Critics called Pamela Bianco a great artist 
before she was twelve. She made the drawings 
on page mineteer of this issue and she has 
illustrated “‘The Skin Horse” and “‘The Land 
of Dreams,” a book of William Blake’s poems 


Hilda Conkling wrote “Poems by a Little 
Girl,” “Shoes of the Wind,” and “Silverthorn” 


Chiyono Sugimoto is the author of “Picture 
Tales from the Japanese,” a new book 


Barbara Follett wrote “The House without 
Windows” and “The Voyage of the Norman D” 


Alice Hastings Bradley made the pictures 
for “Alice in Jungleland,’ a book about 
her adventures as a little girl in Afriea 


“Lava Lane” and “The Janitor’s Boy” are 
two books of verse by WNathalia Crane. 
“Venus Invisible” will come out this fall 
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Speak up! 


LMOST every other person you meet today is grumbling 

about something connected with government and al- 

most every other man or woman you meet neglected to vote 
on last Presidential Election Day. 


Often you hear them say, ‘‘What’s the use of voting? My) 
vote won’t change the result.”’ Many of the men and women | 
who should have cast their ballots in 1924 must have talked 
like that, for only 52 percent of them voted. 


America has faced many crises. She has made laws, amended 
laws, abolished laws. She has kept step with changing world 
conditions. But many old problems remain unsolved. New 
ones will arise. Your government will be as sound and wise 
as you and other Americans make it. You have great respon- 


sibility and great power. 
power. 
Do not neglect it. 


By failing to vote, you offer en- 
couragement to the political plun- 
derer and other unscrupulous 
persons who are eager to profit 
by the opportunity you give them. 
Only by voting can the majority 
of Americans holding like opin- 
ions dictate their wishes and save 
themselves from the dan- 
ger of being governed by a 
minority holding opposite 
opinions. 


Your next President will 
not be a despot or a dicta- 
tor. He will not make or 
unmake Jaws, but he has 











In 1920, 54,053,000 citizens of the 
United States were eligible to 
vote. Only 26,674,171 voted—ap- 
proximately 49 percent. In 1924, 
out of a total of 56,215,000 men 
and women who should have 
voted, only 29,091,417 did—about 
52 percent. 

Most good Americans are willing 
to abide by the will of the major- 
ity. The trouble is that many of 
us are not sure that the will of 
the majority is being expressed. 





It is your duty to exercise that 
And the way to exercise it is through your vote. 


great power and influence and 
will go into office bound to use 


‘them to bring about the kind of 


government wanted by those who 
elected him. 


Once in four years you are called 
upon to vote for a President and 
thereby help to solve great 
problems. Let no private 
affairs prevent you from 
doing your duty to your 
country on Election Day. 


Be a good citizen. Go to the 
polls on November 6th and 
vote. 








When about one-half of the voters 
neglect their duty the country is 
governed not by a majority of 
the people — but merely by a 
majority of the minority. 


In 1928 America needs every pos- 
sible vote so that the will of the 
real majority may be known. No 
one else can speak for you on 
Election Day. Speak for yourself. 
Vote. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Feet of Gold 


(Continued from page 9) 
should obey. It was her habit to do so. 

“Very well, Aunt,” she said meekly. 
“But you know—” 

The slamming door stopped further 
words. Waiting only long enough to re- 
place the pistols in her sash, sheathe 
the sword, and tuck her curls into the 
hat, Lyn pattered downstairs and 
into the street. Aunt Het was just dis- 
appearing round the corner of the last 
house, flying toward the fort. Lyn fol- 
lowed, walking with a swagger. 

As she approached the fort she could 
see the vessel more clearly, and she 
paused to stare at it. The brig had swung 
the flood tide. She 
counted twelve yawning gun ports. But 
there was not a sign of life aboard: the 
boats swung untouched at the davits, the 
decks were deserted. 

Was it—could it be Dixie Bull? And 
had he really come to—? Nonsense! 

She moved on. The street around her 
was empty, but from the fort ahead came 
a hum of voices. That hum made the big 
field-stone cylinder look and sound like 
a beehive. It squatted there on its knoll 
overlooking hamlet and harbor, topped 
by the two-cross jack of Britain that 
hung limp’in the slack air. 

Lyn paused at the studded door of this 
Haven. If she knocked, they would admit 
her: she was the last straggler, but it was 
not yet too late. 

But she was loath to knock. All at once 
she had become acutely conscious of 
Gunner Jon’s gaudy clothes. Fine, hag 
strut down the street in them. But, 
side there were two hundred pair of Font 
that would stare—elders, deacons, shrew- 
ish women, the parson himself—stare 
with shocked disapproval, even in this 
moment of dire extremity, at a girl, bare- 
legged, in a man’s clothes. 

Unnatural child? Lyn knew where the 
biggest blueberries clustered, where the 
sweetest clams lay. She had run her 
father’s mill since his death, and helped 
Aunt Het live somehow on next to noth- 
ing. Small obstacles could not block her. 

She wanted to see and hear what was 
going on inside the fort, without being 
seen, Hitching up the sword-belt, there- 
fore, she scaled the rough round stones 
like a cat, and peeked through a loophole. 

The interior was partly filled by the 
huge boulder from under which bubbled 
the spring that had determined the loca- 
tiou of Pemaquid’s citadel. This rock, 
and the circular space round it, were 
crammed with people. Children played, 
happily unmindful of the fate that 
threatened them. A baby wailed hungrily. 
Pale-faced women stared straight ahead 
of them and the men fussed with their 
fusils, cleaning and loading. At the oppo- 
site loopholes, those facing the foreshore, 
lookouts perched on ladders and watched 
the unseen enemy with narrowed eyes. 
And a meeting was in progress. 

“You are certain sure, bailiff?” Parson 
Kimball was saying, hugging his big Bible 
under his arm. 

“Aye, marry, your worship,” says the 
bailiff boldly. “Well I know the set of 
the Fortune brig’s tops’ls. "Tis Dixie Bull 
and there’s no mistake about it, either.” 


” 
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Now this bailiff was Peter Drowne, 
son of him who had taken old Uncle Jon’s 
ammunition away. Lyn had never much 
liked the man. 

“What can he want with us?” the min- 
ister persisted. 


; “Our salt fish and pelts, to be sure,” 
‘ suggested Drowne. 

i “And our grain,” Elder Brewer put in. 
t “Webb's mill is full of it.” 


“Grain? Bah!” scoffed Drowne. 

“Let us send out parties to the sheds 
and the mill, and have in the lot of our 
goods before he sets foot ashore,” the 
parson advised. “Thus we'll foil him.” 

“No, no,” said Drowne quickly, and 
his little eyes slid. “Your worship, that 
were fatal. If crossed, the man’s anger is 
i terrible. He’ll fire the town, he’ll lay siege 
i. to us here and raze the fort. He'll take 
us all and torture—” 

“Don’t worship me, bailiff,” snapped 
the white-haired cleric coolly. “Worship 
God.” He turned to the lookouts. “How 
now, men?” 

“Still layin’ low, parson,” came a gruff 
voice off the ladders. ‘Waitin’ fur dark, 
most likely. But they’ve loosed the long- 
boat at the falls.” 

A sudden long low growl made every- 
one start and start stiffly. But twas thun- 
der. “He'll wet his wicked skin, an’ he 
waits too long,” said the parson grimly. 
“What think you, Deacon Sims? Shall 
we bide here, or attempt to salvage our 
goods?” 

“Wa’all, the fish mebbe,” drawled the 
grizzled deacon. Bailiff Drowne scowled. 
“We kin eat that and keep soul and body 
together. But the pelts be no use to us. 
The grain neither, for we lack means to 
cook bread here.” Bailiff Drowne grinned, 
nodding emphatically. 

“Let me lead a party to the sheds, 
your wor—uh, parson,” he struck in 
eagerly. “In the dusk we'll hardly be 
noticed. With a score of hearties I can 
have the whole lot safe in—” 

“So be it,” said the parson. “Bailiff, 
choose your men.” 

In the sudden stir, Elder Brewer’s 
voice rumbled: ‘“Ye’d be wiser to take 
in the mill, also. Jon Webb’s son told me 
—the bins in the mill—” 

But they that heard him raised a scorn- 
ful laugh at the mention of Gunner Jon’s 
name, and the bailiff as if by accident 
collided with the old man on his way to 
the door, silencing him. 

Lyn did not see that. With Brewer’s 
last words she had slipped, clutched wild- 
ly at space, and tumbled to the ground. 

The bins in the mill! Aye, verily! The 
last bin in the mill! 

In a flash she had forgotten fort, Dixie 
Bull, ship and all. Into her head had 
swept a picture of the mill loft as she 
knew it. The stacked bags, the long row 
of bins, waist high, with hinged tops, and 
chutes that spurted white and golden 
meal into the waiting ox-carts below. And 
far in the distant corner, the last bin, 
long unused because her father had 
builded too generously, covered with sil- 
very dust. 

Her mind’s eye had peeked under the 
cover of that last bin. Within its musty 
t darkness she saw a studded armchest, 
heavy with cruzadas and doubloons and 
louis d’or. Heaped about it, she saw bags 
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that bulged and clinked, and jewel cas- 
kets. Uncle Jon’s pile! 

She ran like the wind, holding the 
rapier fast to her side lest it trip her. 
Up the street, then cross lots where the 
tall grass, wet with the first spatter, felt 
cool to her bare feet. Like a shadow she 
flew. She looked neither to the left, 
where a ghostly longboat was making 
swiftly up the river in her wake, nor to 
the right, where, round about the fish 
sheds, the salvage party were calling 
guardedly in the dark for their lost lead- 
er. Straight for her father’s mill cuddled 
down by the ford she raced, and gained 
the doorstep as the sky split wide and 
the thunder crashed. 

She unlatched the door and slipped in- 
side. She bolted it with the stout oak bar 
kept for emergencies. Feeling her way, 
and guided by an occasional flash, she 
ran across the trodden floor to the lad- 
der, swarmed up it, and was in the loft. 

The gable window went bright, and be- 
fore the roar came she had glimpsed the 
bags, the row of bins, and headed for the 
corner. Up went the lid of the last bin. 
The dust choked her. Into the darkness 
she vaulted, and dropped the cover down. 

And then, huddled inside, Lyn Webb 
gasped with rage and disappointment. 
She had landed softly! Her fingers raced 
like mice through the heaped sandy stuff 
on the bin bottom. Corn meal! 

The thunder shouted at her. She 
stopped her ears and cried. 

The whole thing seemed so useless, so 
silly. She was dead tired. After all, she 
was an unnatural child to go flying off 
like this, donning ungodly raiment, read- 
ing witless maunderings, chasing will-o’- 
the-wisp treasure. She should be primly 
in the fort loading men’s muskets, mak- 
ing Aunt Het comfortable, passing fish! 

Ah, though! Should she? She had for- 
gotten to keep her fingers in her ears. 
In a pause of the storm had come the 
solid bumping of a boat at the wharf. 

Lyn raised the cover an inch and lis- 
tened tensely. A loose log floating down- 
stream? No. Footsteps scuffed around 
the mill; somebody rattled the door. Axe 
blows rocked the building! 

For the first time in her life Lyn Webb 
was afraid. No pleasurable tickling fear 
—a grim specter stalking through the 
dark. Those savage crashing strokes, 
swung by unknown arms, echoed hollow- 
ly through the empty mill. 

The door fell in with a thud. And 
stifling silence shut down. "Twas far 
worse than axes, that creeping hush. Who 
were they? What were they doing? 

Lyn stood it as long as she could. 
Comes a moment when a body must do 
something or go daft. The moment came 
at last to the girl cowering in the grain 
bin. Thieves! She had a certain sense of 
men’s presences moving. Then suddenly 
her fear left her, and she stood straight, 
banging the cover against the wall. She 
vaulted to the floor and whipped out the 
rapier. 

“En garde!” she called hoarsely at the 
sooty blackness stretched out before her. 

There was a stifled gasp of horror. 
The eye of the lightning opened in a ter- 
rific white wink, showing Lyn Webb a 
sight that was never to leave her 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Royal Cinnamon 
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satisfaction to 
know that foods 
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CJ Baking Powder 


are wholesome! 


FREE 


Full directions for 
making Royal 
Cinnamon Buns are 
included in the 
“motion picture” 
method in Reprint 
No. 1, and the 
recipe with other 
delicious sugges- 
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in the Royal Cook 
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[2 the most adorable writing paper 


case you ever saw! 


And yes, you can make it 
y ourself—just follow 
these simple directions 


Choose an attractive paper and cut 

a sheet 11 x 18% inches. Lay face 
down and measure from left end a 
section 6% inches long, and fold 
along that line. From the right- 
hand end, measure a section 3% 
inches long and fold along that 
line. Fold over a hem 1 inch wide 

on both long edges. Cut these hems 

off the two end sections, leaving 
them on the center section, which, 
between the hems, now measures 
814 x 9 inches. Cut a sheet of heavy 
cardboard 8% x 9 inches and lepage to 
wrong side of center section of base. 
Two inches from the short end section 
cut holes in the center of the hems. String 
a ribbon through these holes, to keep the 


hems folded in and tie outside the case. Fold 
in the two end sections and you have the attrac- 
Now wasn’t that easy? And isn’t 


tive case as shown. 







it a delightful case? Wouldn't you like to make a lamp shade, too, for your own room? Or a 


desk 


set? 


IFPAGE’S New book shows 


how to make 30 Modern . . 


Colorful things for yourself or for Christmas Gifts .. . 


This new book was prepared by an interior deco- 
rator of New York City, Miss Edith McClure. 
She says, “When I was making these gifts, 
every girl who saw them in my studio, wanted 
me to show her how to make them. Goodness! 
there were so many girls that I didn’t have time 
to show them all. So I have put complete direc- 
tions for making all these fasci- 
nating things into book form. 
And now any girl, anywhere, can 
easily make them herself.” 


a 








and 25 cents to LePage’s Craft League for a 
copy of this book. Miss McClure and LePage’s 
Glue working together in the pages of this book 
will quickly make you a more skillful craftsman 
than you ever dreamed. Cut out the coupon 
now so you won’t forget it. 
eee aera eee eee eee ees 
| LePace’s Crart Leacve, | 
689 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Dear Miss McClure: I’d like to try making | 


more of your lovely things, so I enclose 25 cents 
for a copy of LePage’s new book, “Craft Cre- 


| 
| 
ations in the Modern Manner.” Please send a 
copy to: 

| 

l 

| 

| 
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» Try making more of these lovely 
things. Send coupon at right 
E DAGE’S 
[F GLUE 
(HARMING 
AND 
»\, UNUSUAL 
for the Living Room 
Mantel or Den to 
beautify a vacant 
corner 


Santa Maria 


Exact Model of the Original Santa Marta or 
the MayFLower first sailing ships. 

The Hull is completely assembled, ready to 
Rig and Paint. All Sails, Shields and Flags 
are fully picture decorated in beautiful 
colors at no extra charge. 

Colored picture and full instructions furnished. 
Wonderful pastime in addition to making the 
finest replica of this quaint old 
sailing ship for your home. 


PLUS A SMALL PARCEL 

POST CHARGE. Send check 

or money order when ordering 

and mention style Santa Maria 
or Mayflower. 


Special Offer to Girl Scouts:— 


Girl Scouts can furnish their Traop Head- 
quarters or Troop Captains with a Santa 
Maria or the Mayflower absolutely FREE. 





o—, 


Ry sending in orders for 12 or more ship 
models as described above we will ship FREE 
either one of the above models. 
This offer is made unrestricted to all 
members of the Girl Scout organizations. 


1631 Mascher & Turner 


GIFT CRAFTERS | pniinaiisi, .. 








CHARM! 
yor" qo" te 
It’s Up To You! 


Of course you want to be 
attractive. Do you know 
that you can be? 


Do you know that what you 
eat is reflected in your figure 
and your complexion? Have 
you ever thought that the 
way you look at life affects 
the way other people look at 
you? 


Do you realize that intelli- 
gence is the most useful in- 
gredient in your daily beauty 
treatment? 


Dr. Wadsworth in her book 

CHARM BY CHOICE tells 
you on what simple health 
laws and health habits your 
personal charm depends. $1 
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Feet of Gold 


(Continued from page 37) 
memory. Bailiff Drowne and Dixie Bull! 

Halfway across the loft, Bailiff 
Drowne crouched as if something had 
hit him—his fat face livid, his eyes bog- 
ging, his arms raised to ward off a sec- 
ond blow. Over his shoulder peered a 
frantic bronzed face; its brass earrings 
were quivering, spread fingers clutched 
at its mouth. Behind those two leaders, 
the ladder-well was choked with ker- 
chiefed heads, bare brown shoulders, tat- 
tooed arms—the stiff bodies of men 
caught in a trance of terror. 

For three breaths after the light went 
out and the near thunder cracked amain, 
not a muscle moved. Then through the 
double darkness came the bailiff’s shud- 
dering moan: “Back! Back! ’Tis the old 
devil, Gunner Jon—” 

Stampede. Thumping feet and bodies. 
A rush as of rats. And panic-stricken 
oar-strokes receding into the night. 

Lyn heard none of that. With the last 
word out of Drowne’s mouth she pulled 
herself up into the bin again and crum- 
pled down in a dead faint. 

She was awakened by warm sunlight 
flooding in the gable window. She 
yawned, stretched cramped muscles. The 
night came pouring back into her 
memory. Bailiff Drowne and Dixie Bull! 

Lightly she vaulted over the side of 
the bin, lightly landed on the floor. As 
she did so her bare legs flashed through 
the bar of sunlight. She stood stiffly, 
staring down at them. Slowly her dark 
eyes widened, her breath came quick. 

Her feet had turned to gold! 

She brushed at them, and a fine glit- 
tering shimmer floated off onto the floor. 
She whirled round to the bin, dived, and 
burrowed arms to the elbows in the ex- 
quisite sandy softness that half filled it. 
Corn meal? Lyn Webb cried with joy. 

Next she knew, she was running pell- 
mell, cross lots and into the street and 
down it to the fort. The village slept 
around her, its houses gleaming wetly in 
the morning sun. The harbor was empty 
—the brig had gone! Ahead, the gray 
fort loomed, forbidding and still. 

Not a thought had she now for the 
scandalous clothes she wore. Her two 
fists battered imperiously at the door. 

“IT know not where he could have 
gone,” Parson Kimball was saying anx- 
iously to a sleepy group of villagers. “The 
men say that when they gained the sheds 
he was nowhere—” 

“At your service, gentles!” says Lyn 
Webb gaily. And she twirled her mus- 
tachios and swept off her plumed hat in 
a courtly bow. “Sir, if it’s Bailiff Drowne 
you're speaking of, methinks he’s sailed 
off with his naughty colleague, Dixie 
Bull. And they won’t bother ye more!” 

Breaking away from them then, she 
sought out and found Aunt Het, who had 
passed a sleepless night and looked it. 

“Aunt, Aunt!” she cried, pointing. 
“Look, now we can have fine things, and 
pinch and scrape no more! And—and 
there'll be better defenses for Pemaquid 
—and warm clothes—and a plenty food 
for all! Look, Aunt, I have clothed my 
feet as you bade me!” 

And her lacy mirth filled the gaunt 
fort, lighting people’s faces with hope. 
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Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 27) 
two crowns to her head—many people 
had, he knew that from experience. 

“Hi, Serena!” he called. 

“Can’t come yet, Papa Delplace,” she 
replied, for she was winding up the 
numerous silks and cottons which were 
tangled together in the Duchess’ work 
basket. 

“It’s not here,” she said gently, after 
a few minutes’ search. “I don’t think 
there is any other place in which I can 
look. Why are you so ¢erribly upset, 
Madame? Were you—er—did you count 
on the ring to—to keep you when you 
could no longer work?” 

“I should never have sold it,” replied 
Madame Girard. “One does not sell for 
money something which is a symbol 
rather than a jewel. Who would cut 
down the Chestnut Tree and sell it for 
wood, when left standing there it tells 
us never to despair because although it 
is bare now it will soon deck itself in 
glory again, and shed rays of hope 
through the whole world?” 

“So your ring is a sort of chestnut 
tree?” questioned Serena. “Will you tell 
me about it?” 

“T do not like to speak of it,’ mur- 
mured the Duchess, “but you have al- 
ways been so kind to me, my child, that 
I will tell you its history. Some people 
think I am a little mad about my ring— 
perhaps I am. Do you think so?” 

“No,” answered Serena firmly. 

“T am glad,” smiled the Duchess. “My 
child, that ring was given by one of the 
kings of France to one of my ancestors 
for a great service rendered to the coun- 
try. The diamond has always been called 
The Last Hope, because, when all else 
fails, it has usually been able to help its 
owner. Once it was sold to raise an army; 
once it was given as a ransom; once it 
passed from hand to hand all over France 
rallying friends round a great cause. For 
many years now I have been its guardian. 
I have loved it. and cherished it, always 
hoping against hope that a miracle would 
happen and that it would be claimed by 
its rightful owner. Nevertheless it is 
mine; mine until—until I leave it to 
France. It is all I have.” 

“You have no children?” asked Serena. 

“No,” smiled the Duchess, “I am quite 
alone. No—that is not right, I am not 
quite alone for I have all my dear friends 
of Chestnut Court, and Coco, too.” 

Serena said goodbye, and walked out 
into the yard wondering why a poor old 
lady like Madame Girard should be the 
guardian of such a jewel. 

“Ma petite Serena!” called the old 
wigmaker. “Come and let me look at 
your head!” 

Serena stepped into the workshop, sat 
down on a stool close to old Delplace, 
and asked rather absent-mindedly why 
he was using her head as a model. 

“Tt is for a great American film pro- 
ducer,” replied the old man. “He is going 
to screen the story of your two little 
princes who were done to death in that 
Tower of London of yours, and the little 
boy who has just the face for the Duke 
of York has, most unfortunately, curly 

(Continued on page 40) 





prize party 


N excited chattering rose from the 
Party Club, standing in small 
groups in thecrisp November mid-day. 
“IT see everyone’s heeded the in- 
vitations and donned hiking clothes. 
No lolling today! Sybilla always was 
strong for exercise.” 

Rosa Lee was explaining things to 
a guest and prospective club member. 
“Our dues go into these once-a-month 
parties, and every girl has the same 
amount tospend. The one who devises 
the best entertainment and food gets 
a dozen pieces of silver from the club, 
and becomes president forthenext year.” 

Just then a big truck filled with 
straw rounded the corner. “Get in, 
everybody!” hailed a lovely, rose- 
cheeked Sybilla. “We’re bound for 
the Drakes’ hunting camp.” 

The ride was jolty but enjoyable; 
the air so invigorating that when a 
game of hare and hounds was an- 
nounced, everyone cheered and de- 
clared they hadn’t had so much fun 
since grammar school days. 

The party reached its climax, how- 
ever, when pursued and pursuers 
trailed into the firelit cabin. There 
were a kettleful cf thick steaming 
chowder, home-made brown bread 
sandwiches, spicy cakes, great bowls 
of fruit and, in thick white mugs, the 
most delectable beverage that anyone 
had ever tasted. It was nut-brown, 
steaming hot, topped with marsh- 
mallow cream and, on top of that, a 
tiny spoonful of apple jelly. 
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“It’s wonderful!” cried 
everyone, holding out 
emptied mugs. “What 
is it, Sybilla!” 

“It’s Postum!” beamed Sybilla, 
“but made this way, I call it ‘Apple 
of My Eye’. Meet Instant Postum 
made-with-hot-milk, children. It’s 
just as delicious plain, but I dressed 
it up a bit to mystify you.” 

... And this year, when anyone 
asks President Sybilla for suggestions, 
she always says it was Instant Postum 


that made her prize party. 

Sybilla won another prize, too! 
Through outdoor exercise and right eating 
habits, Sybilla had won a far more important 
prize than the club presidency. She was at- 
tractive, really lovely, as only a healthy girl 
can be. There’s a little booklet called ‘The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow” that tells 
you how any girl can do just as Sybilla did. 
We'll gladly send it to you. 

One of Sybilla’s most important rules was— 
no tea or coffee— plenty of milk instead, and 
that’s why she chose Postum made-with-hot- 
milk as her favorite beverage. Postum is made 
of roasted wheat and bran, slightly sweetened; 
it adds the goodness and appetizing flavor of 
grain to the champion health qualities of milk. 

* Postum is easy to prepare, and economical. 
We'll gladly send you a week’s supply with 
your booklet, just to start you off in your “good 
looks gardening.” Mail the coupon today. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc, 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Inc, 
Battie Creek, Mica, 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet, “The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum, 
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In Canada, address, Canapian Postum Co,, Lrv. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg,, Toronto 2, Canada 
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Dorothy Allen earned her shoe shates in The Girls’ 
Club, along with plenty of money for Christmas, 


Earn Your Own 
Christmas Money 


Christmas was drawing nearer every 


_ er 

_And Dorothy Allen, a Wisconsin school- 
girl, remembered sadly that she hadn’t a 
single gift package hidden away. 

Because— Dorothy didn’t have even one 
extra dollar bill in her purse to start a gift 
fund. Did she simply sit down and wish 
and wait? Not Dorothy. Instead she wrote 
to me for information about The Girls’ 
Club, And then, after she had been with us 
a while, she wrote again: 

Dear Manager: There was certainly much luck 
in store for me when I joined The Girls’ Club. 
It was near Christmas and when I looked in the 
pay holiday windows I felt that I simply had to 

ave some gift money right away. 

' wrote you about The Club and before Christ- 
1Jas came I had a thrilling assortment of gift 
packages tucked away in my dresser drawer— 
all bought with the $12.00 I had earned myself 
in our Club. My own special “‘gift’’ earned in 
the Club—the dandy pair of shoe skates came 
along just at the right time, too. How happy I 
was when the gifts were being unwrap 
Christmas morning! Dorothy Allen, Wis. 

Wouldn’t you, too, like to buy your own 
Christmas gifts with your money? The 
Club can help you buy them, and your 
Girl Scout equipment, also, as this letter 
shows: 

Dear Manager: I started work for The Girls’ 
Club because I needed a heavy sweater for out- 
door wear. It didn’t seem any time at all until I 
had earned $7.00 for the snug sweater which will 
be just right for winter hikes and skating 
parties. Thanks so much. Margaret Ellis, Va. 

The prizes that come in addition to the 
money you earn in our Club are the gay 
and useful things that you’ve probably 
wanted for a long time. Mary Ford’s home 
has become a popular gathering place since 
she won her banjo-uke. Hortense Saunders 
says her little sewing kit helps her con- 
stantly. Gertrude Smith’s friends all ad- 
mire her dainty new bracelet. 


Come On In! 


Membership in our jolly Club of girls is 
open to you, too, and gives you the oppor- 
tunity to put some of your spare hours to 
work. I can send you all the details of our 
plan when you write me: Dear Manager: 
Please tell me about The Girls’ Club plan. 
Give me your age, also. And you can start 
enjoying your own money immediately! No 
expenses or obligations. Address: 


4 he Ge Hobaab, 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
1066 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 39) 
black hair. So they are shaving it all off, 
and I am maki.z a wig for him. Only a 
Frenchman can make a wig which 
nobody can detect.” 

“You really mean only Alphonse Del- 
place,” laughed Serena roguishly. “Isn’t 
it queer to think that my hair will be 
seen as the Duke of York’s all over the 
world? Well, not exactly that, but you 
know what I mean! Do you think people 
ever wonder where all sorts of things 
come from and try to find out?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the old man. 
“At least only a very few. But when you 
do try to find out how people live, and 
| where things come from, and the funny 
things some folk do, you'll also discover 
what a tremendously interesting place 
the world is.” 

“I'd like to know where that bit of 
cigarette end came from,” said Serena, 
“and why the Duchess has that ring.” 

“I dare say you would—keep your 
head still,” replied the old man. 

So Serena sat quite still while old 
Delplace threaded hair carefully, and 
copied Serena’s double crown quite faith- 
fully—she had a double crown—and all 
the time Serena’s eyes wandered over the 
chestnut tree, searching for the first 
| little bud of spring, and her mind beheld 
|a magnificent diamond passing from hand 
to hand, sparkling, throwing out flashes 
of red and blue fire. 


CHAPTER IV 
| The First Bud 


It was the dusk of a day two weeks 
later, and Serena was climbing the stairs 
with unusual soberness. 

“Ts that you, Mademoiselle Serena?” 
called a voice. 

“Ves, it’s me,” answered Serena, but 
she spoke French, therefore the gram- 
mar was not as bad as it looks on paper. 
“Good evening, Monsieur de Villerose— 
any news?” 

Standing on the fanding with the 
draught from the open door lifting his 
long grey hair was the old musician with 
a violin under his arm. He was wearing 
an antiquated dress suit, a spotless white 
shirt, patched boots, and was carrying a 
soft felt hat which had seen better days. 

“T was just coming up to ask you if 
I look all right,” he said anxiously. “All 
right for a very smart restaurant where 
they dance between soup and the entrée, 
it appears. If I could get the sort of 
dinner which includes soup and entrée 
I'll be hanged if I’d spoil it by dancing 
between.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’ve 
got a job?” asked Serena. 

“For tonight,” he nodded. “The or- 
chestra is down with influenza, and they 
can’t get another until to-morrow.” 

“You won’t be rude to people, will 
you?” pleaded Serena. “You won’t stamp 
out in the middle of a piece, and tell them 
you've had enough of their horrible jazz 
as you did the last time? You'll play 
what they ask you to, won’t you?” 

“T always do,” answered the old 
musician a little irritably and not quite 
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Chestnut Court 


truthfully. “Now do I look all right?” 
and he turned slowly round. 

“Beautiful,” replied Serena. “I’m glad 
you’ve got something at last. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if this spring—well, you 
know.” 

“It’s started already,” whispered the 
old man, and his bright eyes twinkled. 
“At twelve o’clock last night I opened 
my window and heard it. It was singing 
a most beautiful air; a wild, gay air. I 
shall call it the dance of the chestnut 
tree and it will make my fortune. What 
shall I give you when I am rich, my little 
Mademoiselle Serena?” 

“One of those enormous baskets of pre- 
served fruit,” answered Serena promptly. 
“The ones sparkling with sugar and tied 
up with ribbon. Oh, do get rich quickly, 
Monsieur!” 

He laughed, waved his violin, vanished 
down a passage, and Serena tripped 
thoughtfully down the stairs. 

From the landing window she looked 
out into the night, and heard the wind 
singing ‘in the chestnut tree; it was a 
sweet and lovely song, so gentle and yet 
so thrilling that the tears came to Sere- 
na’s eyes, and she stamped her foot 
because she was suddenly angry with the 
people who would not buy Monsieur de 
Villerose’s composition, and were always 
upsetting him in one way or another. 

“Never mind,” she whispered to her- 
self a little later as she opened the door 
to her apartment, “spring’s coming, and 
then—” 

But her eye fell on the shorthand book 
she still carried in her hand and her face 
clouded again. She had just had her first 
lesson in shorthand. It had come about 
after a breakfast table conversation with 
her father. “Don’t you think you ought 
to be thinking about your career?” he 
had asked. 

“The fact of the matter is,” Serena 
had confessed, “that I don’t know what 
I want to do.” 

“How about going to a boarding-school 
in England for a year?” asked Mr. South- 
cott. “I could manage it if we gave up 
the flat, and I went traveling again.” 

“Give up Chestnut Court after all the 
trouble we had to get it, and before any- 
thing has happened?” cried Serena. 
“Daddy, you know it isn’t possible. And 
besides, if you went traveling I should 
come too because I should be perfectly 
miserable in a boarding-school all by 
myself.” 

“I never heard of a boarding-school 
with only one pupil,” smiled Mr. South- 
cott. “You must go to classes of some 
sort, ‘Serena, and train for something. 
Isn’t there anything you’d like?” 

“Yes,” replied Serena, “I'll go and 
learn shorthand and typing. I’d like to 
be private secretary to a great statesman. 
_I’fl find out about the classes this after- 
oon. Knowing two languages ought to 
help me. What a good thing I thought 
of the private secretary stunt! It came 
into my head just at the moment of 
speaking, and has decided my future.” 

And without more ado, Serena had 
gone forth to enroll herselt in a short- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Jor modern girls 


THE RUNAWAY PAPOOSE 
by Grace Moon 
illustrated by Carl Moon 


Surprising times in the desert and pueblo 
country with Nah-tee, a little Navajo girl in 
this new book by the author of NADITA. $2 


© 
THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF ANNE SHAW 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman 
illustrated by Manning deV. Lee 


The Coast-Guard station on a lonely strip of 
Jersey beach, a supposedly haunted house 
and an eccentric old lady are involved in 
mysterious events in Mrs. Seaman’s newest 
story. e $1.75 


TANGLE GARDEN 
by Elizabeth Janet Gray 
color frontispiece and endpapers 
by G. ‘B. Cutts 


What happened when the jolly Dales came 
into an unexpected fortune and left Tangle 
Garden foraluxurious Philadelphiahome. $2 


* 
IRENE OF TUNDRA TOWERS 
by Elizabeth “Burrows 
illustrated by James Daugherty 


How Irene Robson upheld the historic 
hospitality of Tundra Towers during an event- 
ful Yukon winter. e 


JULIETTE LOW 
AND THE GIRL SCOUTS 


edited by 
Anne Hyde Choate and Helen Ferris 
illustrated with photographs 


The thrilling story of a famous American 
woman -— ina bookall Girl Scouts willlove. $2 






If you want to know more about our books 
for boys and girls send for Junior Books, 


our complete illustrated catalogue. 




























VERYWHERE modern girls 
have their junior clubs, junior 
plays, junior shops, junior parties. 
Here are JUNIOR BOOKS. 


We know modern girls are dis- 
criminating. And we select their 
books and make them in a spe- 
cialized Junior Book publishing 
house, which plans books for 
junior readers with all the thought 
and interest,the knowledge, crafts- 
manship and artistry that go into 
books for older readers. 


JUNIOR BOOKS are beauti- 
ful, colorful, full of zest and 
action—in brief—modern books 
for modern girls 


THE DRYAD 
AND THE HIRED BOY 


by Ethel Cook Eliot 
illustrated by C. J. McCarthy 
A turbanned Hindu, a mysterious hired boy, 


a diamond bracelet and a lovely dryad upset 
the summer peace at Lark’s Nest. $2 


e 
UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 
by Edith Bishop Sherman 
illustrated by Mildred Ann Owen 


Four heroines—all worth meeting, in this 
modern and lively story of boarding school 
adventures. $2 


Dovsrepay, Doran and Company, INC, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me your catalogue of Junior Books. 


Name .... 


LITTLE CABBAGES 
by Mildred Criss McGuckin 
illustrated by Nancy Barnbart 


Old-world Paris is the background for this 
story of Betty Lee from Virginia and her 
friendship with Biblio, a boy artist. $2 


® 
EYES FOR THE DARK 


by Monica Shannon 
illustrated by C. €. Millard 


Whimsy and modern magic in these jolly 
tales that grew in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains where the author lives. $2.50 


. 


BETTY LOU OF 
BIG LOG MOUNTAIN 
by May Justus 
color frontispiece and endpapers 
by Starr Gephart 

Betty Lou’s year at a Cumberland Mountain 
mission was more fun than the “best chapter 
of a story book.” $2 


TUCKAWAY TWINS 
by Charlotte Brewster Jordan 
illustrated by Grace Norcross 


Prue and Sue, the youngest of the happy 
“Deanelets” grow up in this homey book by 
the author of TUCKAWAY HOUSE. $2 


* 


PEGGY TAKES A HAND 
by Gladys Allen 
color frontispiece and endpapers 
by G. “B. Cutts 
Blithe, resourceful Peggy who helps all her 
friends—from the happy-go-lucky Tinneys to 
a world famous violinist. $2 
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A Stove That Really 
Cooks and Bakes — Just 
Like Mother’s 


You can bake bread, cake and pies—fry 
meat and potatoes— cook vegetables and 
make tea, on this miniature Empire Elec- 
tric Range, just like mother. It actually 
cooks just like a big stove. And mother 
won't object, for this Empire Range is ab- 
solutely safe. Write us a card and we'll tell 
you where you can see it on display — or 
we'll send you a copy of the special catalog. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory: 
1706 Monroe Street, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Philadelphia 

















Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 40) 

hand class. Now she sat at the table in 
her hat and coat, turning over the pages 
of a little book, and wrinkling her nose 
in disgust. She knew she would never, 
never learn the meaning of those absurd 
and utterly unintelligible hieroglyphics. 
She was becoming very depressed when 
Jeanne knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” cried Serena. “I left it 
on the latch.” 


“T saw the light so I ran up to see how* 


you have got on,” said Jeanne. 

“T didn’t get on,” answered Serena. 
“T didn’t understand a word the man was 
talking about, and I told him so—quite 
nicely and politely, of course.” 

“What did he say?” asked Jeanne 
anxiously. 

“That he was not at all surprised!” ex- 
claimed Serena. ‘That made me feel cross 
because it looked as if he expected me to 
be a dud. I’m not as stupid as that, as a 
rule. However at the end of the class he 
came round to me, and said that by to- 
morrow my brain will have absorbed these 
half moons and things, and assured me 
that by the end of the week it will be a 
perfect joy for me to wrestle with them.” 

Then Jeanne came ‘and leaned over 
the table, looking at the little book with 
disdainful eyes and pouting lips. Serena 
did not ask her what luck she had had 
that day because she was sure of the 
answer. 

“T’ve walked a hole in my best shoe,” 
sighed Jeanne. “I don’t know what to 
do—every dressmaking establishment in 
Paris can pick and choose among hun- 
dreds of girls—highly experienced women, 
too—and I never seem to get a chance. 
I can see myself washing plates at an 
hotel room—or testing parachutes!” 

“What on earth’s testing parachutes?” 
asked Serena. 

“For the airplanes,” replied Jeanne. 
“Yesterday I met a girl I knew at school 
—she’s a good bit older than I am, and 
left before I did—and she toid me she 
was making enough money to live fairly 
comfortably by trying out parachutes, 
and actually assisting in their making. 


You go up in an airplane, and then you 
step over the side when you're high in 
the air, and the parachute opens and 
brings you down to earth. She said you 
came down like a seed with a wing!” 

“Oh, Jeanne, it makes me feel sick 
inside to think about it!” cried Serena. 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders, and 
leaned over the shorthand book. 

“Somebody’s got to test them.” 

Serena’s heart was beating so quickly 
that she could not speak coherently, but 
she gripped Jeanne’s arm with such force 
that the girl looked up from the book 
she had been aimlessly perusing, and 
gazed at Serena in consternation. 

“T didn’t really mean it!” she cried. 
“Why Serena, I should simply hate it! 
I haven’t got the courage to step off into 
the air. For goodness’ sake, never mention 
such a thing to Grand’mere or she’d have 
a fit on the spot. I am not a heroine 
who pays the rent at the risk of her life!” 

“Thank Heaven you are not,” sighed 
Serena. 

“Silly Serena,’ laughed Jeanne. “Oh 
dear, I must go down and warm that 
eternal stone soup. I have invited the 
Duchess to supper with us_ tonight. 
I walked home with Monsieur de Ville- 
rose this morning and he declares that 
her diamond is real. Do you think it will 
ever be found?” 

“Well, I'll tell you a secret about that 
if you promise never to give it away,” 
said Serena mysteriously. 

“Never,” answered Jeanne earnestly. 

“Daddy went to the National Library 
and looked up dozens of books on pre- 
cious stones,’ replied Serena, ‘and at 
last, after a long search, he certainly did 
find that among the historical gems there 
was a diamond of the very first water 
called The Last Hope.” 


Out of the corner of her eye, Serena 
sees the mysterious man—she is sure it 
is he—but she is too taken up with 
Jeanne’s new job. What that is the next 
installment tells. And as the mystery un- 
folds, you will become more and more 
enchanted by the engaging people who 
live in Chestnut Court. 


Shadow Plays 


(Continued from page 11) 

with the director planning exits and 
entrances, giving directions to the people 
who are to manipulate the animals, and 
slowing or quickening the action to syn- 
chronize with the reading. Then, the 
play should be rehearsed with the light 
behind the screen and the director should 
stand in front to see the effect of the 
shadows. 

It is possible to have a shadow play 
with very little rehearsing or prepara- 
tion, if a series of simple incidents are 
taken instead of a complicated story 
Get out one of your favorite books and 
see what scenes in it are especially dra- 
matic and how they could be acted. Ask 
your town librarian to recommend stories 
—she will be glad to—and read them 
aloud at troop meeting to see what the 
girls think ot them. You will find many 


that will lend themselves charmingly 
to being acted in shadow. Then adapt 
your chosen story for your own use, 
and give your play. It would be a fine 
way to earn money for the troop trea- 
sury, and lots of fun for all of you, as 
well. And if you should produce one, 
don’t forget to write and tell us about 
it. Send photographs, too, so that THE 
AMERICAN GIRL can let other troops see 
what you have done. 


Epitor’s Note: This article is adapted 
from a chapter of Marionettes, Masks 
and Shadows by Winifred Mills and 
Louise Dunn, published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. Shadow plays are 
only one of the fascinating kinds of 
plays this book tells about, and it is so 
full of ideas that you will certainly want 
it for your troop or school library. 
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300D--A RISING FEVER-- 


The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft will tell you 

| what you should do and 

J entertain you too! 


Food 


No one acquainted with Ernest 

Thompson Seton ever starves to death 

in the wilds. He tells you about dozens 

of emergency foods—noots, berries, 
mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., etc. 


a 
| For Medicine 


The woods are a regular drugstore 
for those who know the medicinal value 
of the various leaves, barks and roots. 
One of the forest remedies which 
A Ernest Thompson Seton suggests for 







tured thoughts of starvation—your throat parched 

for water—what would you do? A seasoned 
4 woodsman would not get in such a position. He would 
know how to avoid it. Even in strange country, 
he would know how to locate water, how to keep 
his bearings, what roots, berries and other wild foods 
would sustain him in time of need. But do you know how to 
avoid it? Do you know how to “carry on” if it does ever 
happen to you? Food is at your feet if you can but recognize 


|: your strength was failing—your head full of tor- 





: it. Medicine is on a nearby bush but you must know which 
a cold or fever is the flowering dog- ° : HY A . 
wood. He tells you how to identify the one. Help will come if you know how to signal for it. 
remedies he recommends. ° ° 
Prepare now for this emergency. Prepare now to avoid any 
of the hardships of the wilds. Prepare to enjoy your outing or 
t hunting trip as you never have enjoyed one before! Learn 
’ every secret of nature from Ernest Thompson Seton’s Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft. 
No other man knows animals, plants, Indians and pioneer 
y life as he does. No one else can tell you about it all so enter- 
< tainingly. You can virtually sit at this master woodsman’s 
t For a Fire camp-fire and listen to him talk as you read these six wonder- 
2) ciamiy dhiaiiihies taal talk tail tint ful volumes on life in the open. Here is every feature of out- 
vO! atches ge P . . + “a: . 
cold it is well to know the several ways door life, from preparing your outfit to trailing animals and 
c of starting a fire without matches. Pak oe 
r Above is a drawing by Seton which first aid. 


shows the use of drill, block, tinder, 
bow and socket, all made from mate- 
rials you will find in the woods. 


: | SO 


Read These Books 5 Days FREE—then 
Return or Pay Low Price in Easy Payments 



























ct 
n- The six books of The Library of Pioneering and Mail the coupon now ! Read the books five days. 
"e Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 drawings and Then, if you can make yourself part with them, 
10 photographs by the author. The type is large. send them back. But if you can’t bear to sce them 
‘ They are handsomely bound with National Blue leave, if Mr. Seton has become your friend, remit 
a -e cloth. 1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. only $1 first payment and then $2 per month for 
I am Lost Hel @ They come to you without a cent of cost. 5 months. You don’t risk a penny. Send for your 
i” Pp: set to-day! 
en ee ee See for yourself why Seton is so popular with out- 
worse every moment, you should usethe door lovers. See how he thrills you. Read the arti- 
Sty tect oe aie oll ctl st Ge cles on woodcraft. Read story after story of wild Nelson Doubleda Inc 
ly columns of smoke. Other eens of life in the open. Spend five happy evenings with Y> ° 
ot ringing aid from considerable distance = Seton. Then if you are not singing his praises at the : 
: on See eeeaeaee ey Os See ' . co ae aan oO Dept. SZ-2611 Garden City, N. Y. 
2, top of your voice. send the 
ne a . books back at our expense. 
a- |\------------------------ 
as | 
le, | Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. SZ-2611 
ut | Garden City, N. Y. 
IE | Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the Library of 
ee | Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, tllustrated 
with 1450 drawings and photographs by the author, and handsomely 
l boynd in National Blue cloth. I shall either return the books within 
5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, then $2 a month till 
| the full price of $11.00 has been paid. 
ed | 
SRS l 
nd / | Name 
i 
ay, : H 
ure | Address 
of 
so : City. State. 
nt 
1 | ! Occupation 
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ZUNS ... 


basketball games 


[ANY a basketball, team com- 
posed of good shooters has gone 

down to defeat because they lacked 
the speed to cover the floor properly. 


For basketball requires quickness 
and sure-footedness as well as steady 
hands and keen eyes. 


In Keds, sure-gripping rubber-soled 
shoes, you can cover the floor swiftly 

. and every minute ‘eds will give 
you a firm footing and prevent slipping 
and sliding. In the fastest action they 
grip surely. 

Keds soles are made of fine springy 
rubber—built to grip surely on ground 
or floor. The uppers are light—yet 


THE “DIANA” 
Trim and attractive for 
sports and general wear. 


Trad 
U.S8, 












They are not 
Keds wx/ess the name 
Keds is on the shoe 


strong. And the special Feltex inner- 
sole gives you comfort every minute 
Keds are on your feet. 


Keds wear long, too. They give you 
good lasting value for your money. 

Keds come in all popular styles at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Ask for 
them by name and make sure that the 
name Keds is on the shoes. 


Write for our free booklet containing 
information on games, sports, camp- 
ing, vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Dept. 
217, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


THE “METEOR” 
The special Keds basket= 
ball shoe for women. 
Light, sure-gripping 

and good-looking. 








Mary Ellen 
Throws a Basket 


(Continued from page 21) 
instant obedience to her mind, in which 
there must be a rapid succession of plans. 
It’s as important for her to know what 
to do with the ball when she has it as 
it is for her to catch it; and she must 
get rid of it without changing her posi- 
tion, because split seconds count in the 
heat of a fast game. 

, “Even though shooting goals is theo- 
retically her primary job, the forward 
should remember that her hardest battle 


is getting the ball and keeping it. A girl 


whose specialty is shooting goals won’t 
necessarily make a good forward. She'll 
have plenty of defensive work to do, 
and since most forwards are light she’ll 
find that guarding will be a lot harder 
for her than it will for a regular and 
heavier guard. 

“Two more points about the forward. 
She should not confine herself to a re- 
stricted area and simply run back and 
forth from side to side, but should run 
on diagonal, crisscross lines; and she 
should cooperate closely not only with 
her sister forward but the center as well. 
For the latter, perfect control of the 
short pass is essential.” 

The coach paused to collect her 
thoughts and Mary Ellen raced on to get 
down all she could remember. It was 
about time for her to make some kind 
of a break but she was too busy for that. 

“T want to say a few words about 
teamwork,” Miss Hackney continued 
after a minute. “I can’t stress too much 
the necessity for cooperation from every 
member of the team. Too many times 
have I seen a center jump for the ball 
without having the slightest idea where 
to bat it, and too many times have I 
seen a girl catch the ball and pass it 
quickly but thoughtlessly to someone 
else and then consider that she has done 
a great job simply because her opponent 
didn’t get it. That’s not real basketball, 
that’s just tossing the ball around. Good 
for the muscles but no good for the 
brain. Teamwork means absolutely no 
let-up in attention to the game. Good 
teamwork requires imagination, memory, 
reasoning, judgment, initiative, co- 
ordination, ability to change the type of 
muscular effort on the instant, and, let’s 
see—oh, yes; a simple but effective set 
of signals.” The coach paused. 

“Not to mention—” began Mary 
Ellen, but I silenced her with another 
look. 

“Hmm,” mused Miss Hackney, “I 
guess that’s about all I wanted to say 
this time. You might add that sports- 
manship is no small item. Good 
sportsmanship in playing a losing game 
with as much skill and courage as a 
winning one is an essential to team- 
work. . . . I guess that’s all.” The 
coach smiled. “Let’s see what you can 
do with it, Bob.” 

That night I worked hard on the ar- 
ticle, transcribing, rewriting, and putting 
in things here and there that I thought 
would make it more interesting. By two 
in the morning the job was finished and 
I was rather proud of it. I was still 
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proud of it when I took it over to Miss 
Hackney the next afternoon. She told 
me that Mary Ellen was out on the floor 
tossing a ball around and I was glad 
to hear that she had actually started in 
to learn the game. The coach okayed the 
manuscript and I went home to grind 
at some history, very well satisfied with 
the way things had turned out. 

Now the man who said that pride 
goeth before a fall didn’t cook that up 
just to make conversation—he knew 
what he was talking about. Four days 
after I turned that article in, Miss Hack- 
ney called me up and asked me to come 
over to her office. When I got there she 
was seated at her desk, and before her 
lay a manuscript. 

“This is much better than the first 
draft,” she said abruptly, as if she were 
slightly irritated. “I’m sorry now that 
I sent the other one off in such a hurry.” 

“But I sent you only one draft, Miss 
Hackney,” I stammered. “I wrote only 
one version of the interview!” 

It was her turn to be surprised. 
“Why—why this article was on my desk 
this afternoon when I came in! It’s so 
good that I thought of course you had 
polished up your first article for me.” 

I looked at the manuscript. It was 
headed Basketball, by Alice Hackney 
and it was almost identical with mine in 
appearance except that it had been writ- 
ten on a different machine. 

“Whoever wrote that,” said Miss 
Hackney, “has put a lot of punch into 
it, and it has more feminine appeal than 
yours somehow.” 

My mind had gone into a _ nose- 
dive and I suddenly felt a little sick. 
The only person who could have written 
that article was—Mary Ellen. 

“Is Mary Ellen Scott here?” I asked 
feebly. 

“Yes,” said Miss Hackney, eyeing me 
in surprise. “Do you think that she 
might have—”’ 

“She must have,” I answered. 

In a minute the coach was back with 
the culprit. She was all dressed up in 
middy and bloomers and looked as 
though she had been running a basket- 
ball ragged. 

“Hello, Bob,” she said cheerily and a 
bit puzzled. “What’s the matter— 
toothache?” 

“Worse than that,” I said. I picked 
up the manuscript. “Did you write this?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mary Ellen. “I hated 
to waste all those shorthand notes, so 
I revised them a bit and tried to write 
an article. Why, what’s up—is it so ter- 
rible or—” 

“Terrible?” I repeated with a slight 
scowl. “Terrible? No! Miss Hackney is 
sorry she took mine!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that exactly,” put 
in the coach. “Don’t feel that way 
about it.” 

Mary Ellen was astounded. Her eyes 
widened and she looked worried. “Bob,” 
she stammered, “you look so angry! 
Why, I didn’t want to—I mean I didn’t 
try to show you up or anything. You 
don’t think that, do you, Bob? Please 
say ‘no’.” 

“Well,” I said, a bit mollified, “I sort 
of did at first, although to tell the truth 
I couldn’t figure out why you’d do such 

(Continued on page 51) 








Why “Midge” isthe 


school’s star athlete 


HY is it that the school can al- 
ways count on “Midge’’—whether it’s 
to win the big basketball games of the 
season—or to land first place in the track 
meet in spring? 
Why is “Midge” the fastest hiker—the 
champion swimmer—the tennis star? Why 
is she so good in her schoolwork? 


It’s because she’s—healthy! Colds and 
sickness haven't killed her pep, haven't 
ruined her wind and speed. Lots of girls 
don’t star in school and scout activities 
because they don’t take care of them- 
selves. 

Be a top-notcher—keep well! Get 
plenty of sleep. Fresh air. Good food. 
And above all else, guard against disease 
germs. 

Health authorities say 27 diseases may 
be spread by germs our hands pick up 
everywhere. Why take chances? Use Life- 
buoy regularly. Its bland and abundant 
antiseptic lather removes germs! 


Thousands of big athletes, tens of 
thousands of girls and boys, use Lifebuoy 
to help them keep fit. Join the leaders. 
Get Lifebuoy today. Peps you up. Re- 
moves dirt in a jiffy. Makes skin feel 
fine. Keeps complexions glowing with 
ruddy freshness and health. Prevents 


body odor, too. You'll love Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant clean scent. 


Mail coupon today for Wash-up Chart 
and cake of Lifebuoy—both free—to 


girls who are out to win! 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
8” x 104%” 





i. — = a 

| LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 3311 ! 
l Cambridge, Mass. 
! Please send me a “get-acquainted” | 
1 cake of Lifebuoy and Wash-up Chart | 
| —both free! | 
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LIFEBUOY 


* FOR: FACE- 





PROTECTS HEALTH 
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STOPS BODY ODOR 








Mary Ellen goes in for winter sports in December—watch the fun! 
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Economy 


Anything of quality must be made of finest 
quality materials. True, the cost is a trifle 















more but really very little when one con- 
siders the luxuriant comfort that comes 
with things that are fine. 


Venus Traveling Package is a traveling 
boon—three full size Venus Napkins com- 
pressed into a tiny box that slips into the 
smallest corner of crowded luggage. And 
it is a revelation to see one opened again 
to full size and downy whiteness. Sold at 
the better department stores. 










FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS ¢ 


1, EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.; 12 ex 
NE OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD ‘'y 
WF PLATE. S5O¢ EA.: 12 OR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.:1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 883 BASTIAN BLtca. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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| Cuticura Soap: 


restores the normal action of the 

pores by its wonderfully effective 

cleansing and purifying qualities. 
Fifty Years of Service 

Soap 25c. Ointment 250. and 50c. 
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Photo Supply, 
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Buys = SEL MPa. CO. 
400 Dept. 4E 4711 M, Clark St., Chicago 
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Yellow Taffeta 
and a Moustache 


(Continued from page 14) 
spirit and come-along ginger. The juniors 
sat up straight, feeling excited, ready to 
start—only nobody knew just how, 
when from the back of the room came 
a serious voice, “How much you going 
to charge?” 

Everybody turned around. Round 
face, varnished hair, perfectly pressed 
suit, it was Pinkie Means, son of the 
house of Means and Myer, almost never 
seen outside that prosperous grocery 
store. Pete gave him anything but a 
flattering glance. “Oh, whatever they'll 
stand for,” he said casually. As a matter 
of fact, he and Ruth hadn’t come down 
to earth enough to consider such details. 

Pinkie leaned forward. “You've got to 
be sure you'll make a profit, or it’s not 
worth going into,” he said seriously. 
“How many people are likely to come?” 

“Good Lord, how could anybody know 
that beforehand?” 

“There are ways to figure. But before 
that, look here! We'll only have this 
one day. You've got to be dead sure to 
get people there right off the bat, because 
there won’t be any second chance to try. 


| Now the real sure draw in this town is 








a worthy cause. We’ve got to promise 
half the proceeds to something or other 
sort of civic. People aren’t going to get 
so heated up over our having a dance 
as we are.” 

Pete looked at Ruth. She looked back 
at him and nodded. He sat down. “Go 
on,” he said respectfully. Think of 
speaking respectfully to Pinkie! 

“Well,” said Pinkie, “we have to 
know how much to charge first, and 
how many are coming. How many 
people from Centerville usually go to 
the circus every year?” 

“You can’t figure that out,” said 
Jimmy Buckner. “The circus is always 
held way off in Weston.” 

But at this, little Freddy Burns sud- 
denly sat up. “Five thousand two hun- 
dred and seventeen!” he shrilled. 

“What?” 

“That’s what my uncle said Sparks’ 
circus paid admission tax on, counting 
afternoon and evening performance— 
and they had a prize fight!” 

“All right,” said Pinkie, ‘a tenth of 
that is five hundred—oh, we forgot there 
are other settlements like ours that 
would go there. Call it three hundred 
and fifty—fifty off for Freddy’s 2xag- 
geration. Well, we ought to be sure of 
three hundred, anyway. Then about a 
hundred more of those who would come 
because they think it would be their 
duty to come, first for the worthy cause, 
and second to see the thing—education 
you know—(I’m figuring this from gen- 
eral church attendance). Well, that will 
give us a hundred dollars at a quarter 
apiece; that’s fifty clear, and fifty for 
our worthy junior cause. What’ll it be? 
School piano for the auditorium would 
sound good. Lower admission for school 
children, of course—you win on that, be- 
cause you rope in lots of grown-ups who 
come along to take care of them. Then 
you could play up the educational value 





When your troop is 100 per cent subscribing to “The American Girl”— 
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TO USE THEIR “Joyce Merrill,’ said Ruth firmly. Ms 7) 
“And she can choose her own com- Jood-Sye 
OWN JUDGMENT mittee,” followed up Pete. Cu i ie 
Pinkie turned impassively to Joyce. SUMMER FROCKS!” 
whose pretty face was looking rather 
WH BEES alarmed, and began to lay down the law BEFORE you put your summer dresses 


j “VYou’ ’ ig away for tl i . h th itl 
CHINCHILLA COATS! | or ion knoe: ‘Greatest’ Opportunite|  Fels-Napth Soap! Then they'll be 


signs, you know ‘Greatest Opportunity 


a) ee a, Ever Offered—Take Your Kids to the ready for next year, bright and fresh. 





Plane—Big Reduction.’ ” Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of 
Keepers Want To Sell You “Nix!” Joyce leaped to her feet, alarm plenty of naptha, the dirt-loosener— 
forgotten, her silk skirt billowing, her and good golden soap, the dirt- 
INSIST on being shown coats | imagination fired. “Those are grocery- remover. Working together, they'll 
8 store signs. We'll have something dif-| | ™ake your dresses beautifully clean— 
made of the GENUINE ferent if it’s our last act! Something to safely, quickly, easily! 
make ’em stop, look and laugh and then Your mother will be glad to have 
feel helpful. ‘Help the Worm Turn’— this extra help for the family wash, 
La bki ‘Airplanes Are the Text-Books of Mod-| ‘0. Ask her to get Fels-Naptha Soap 
m nm erns — Half of Proceeds to School Piano at the grocer’s—the 10-bar cartons are 
Leck for the Lebdet and Half to the Best Junior Dance Ever especially convenient. 
PURE LAMBSWOOL x Over’ a P ; , , Nothing can take the place of 
oyce grabbed a piece of paper from 
SUPERIOR CHINCHILLA | him, and they became absorbed in mur- FE LS-NAPTHA 
murs like “Education, Philanthropy, THE GOLDEN BAR 
FOR COMPARISON— Fun!” “No, put the fun first. We'll] WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
THEN USE get the educational people anyway.” 4 44444444444+P PPP PPP PPO PK PKDr 
“Well,” said Pete, “just the same, that 


YOUR OWN JUDGMENT! fence has got to be built.” He looked JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


YOU WILL AT ONCE NOTE THE hard at Pinkie. “Are you coming?” The Great Libe 


Pinkie pinched the crease in _ his 
IF R trousers and looked back blandly. “Who 
DIFFERENCE Document 
Dp” you ever see an original his- 


are you going to have to look after the 
things to sell?” 
“We haven’t got any things to sell, torical document? Few people 


have we?” . They get their history second 
“How about getting some? You don’t hand. 
want to pass up a chance like that for And yet real feeling for our own 
selling things to the people who come. + a comes from ao —— 
Some good side lines—the receipts Sees ara seats 
would be doubled. Now—” There is the Declaration of In- 
“Food!” said Louise, almost reverently, dependence, for example. If all 
“Oh, Ruth, will you let me run that part ? Americans could go to the Library 
You know I can do it. Cooking and all of Congress and examine it for them- 
that are the only things I can do—” selves, they would have a more gen- 
Pinkie looked pained. “I thought uine regard for the foundations and 


ideals of their country. 
With this in mind, the John Han- 


maybe my father’s store would allow 


the discount—for advertising—candy, cock Company has had facsimile 


and— : ? : copies of the Declaration made in 

Louise faced him firmly. “Our stuff is order to bring the original to as many 
going to be home-made, and good. Ice Americans as care to ask us for it. 
cream we'll have to buy, but that’s all. These facsimiles are free from ad- 
We can make lemonade, scads of lemon- vertising matter and suitable for 
ade, fudge, hot dogs for lunch. We'll have framing. 





to buy rolls. I bet you I could make bis- 
cuits though, if I could use Mrs. Brown- 
ell’s big stove. Can you get me a discount 





on flour, Pinkie? Biscuits would be dif- (in 
ferent. I wish I could have something OF BOSTON, MAssacnusErTS 
else than hot dogs. door fire-stew!”’ INQUIRY BUREAU 
the cemal on Pekic. “Come bt Let’s 17 Chsmden $1. Benen, Bas. 
— - ; j on: . Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
see about it. Ill want ten people anyway. Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
We'll have to get everything ready to- to cover postage.) 

‘ ’ bs night.” Name 

_- Her eye swept over the assembly, Address. 
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oe pounced on one after another, and called 
you can’t get the ambkin in 4 “en coed 
IF caar dim, wake we and wn ek GE vee 0 them out by name. “Come along, every- 


garment, the best made, from a manufacturer, body!” And with their general at their BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
AT COST. head, the food committee marched out. Latest st Handy Size. 50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 35c 
SAMPLE SWATCHES MAILED ON REQUEST Pete turned to Ruth. “Say, let’s get go- 7 









, | Size 144 x 2%, Choir ‘ec of old Englisn, 
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said, “Say, Limpy, you run this part. funded, Agents Wanted 
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We've got to have a boss or we'll fall] - BROT ba mg Ey of co. 
wie over each other. It’s got to be done this| ~paASe try, Rt. 
ARGYLE WOOLEN COMPANY | | 2fternoon. Will you?” 
251-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. Limpy Boyle sat very still, sis hands R omg Bese pey od wesiines © cme nal ~ 
Makers of Fine Cloths clutched over his lame knee. “If I do it,” mi <i na, Only one fallen. ee mon. omar 
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JANE ABBOTT'S 
new novel is as gay, as 
true-to-life as 
“JULIET IS TWENTY” 
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HEYDAY 


By JANE ABBOTT 


Fresh from the country, 
twenty-three year old Jay 
felt the fascination of New 
York night life—the clubs, 
the dancing, the gaiety. But 
she felt too a silent warning. 
Could she withstand the 
sparkle and lure—or would 
the city win her very soul? 
The answer came suddenly 
from a most unexpected 
source. $2.00 


HARRIET’S CHOICE 
By JANE ABBOTT 


Hundreds of girls who missed 
*Heart’s Desire” when it ran as 
a serial in “'The American Girl” 
will want to read this splendid 
story under its new title. $1.75 


BLUE RUIN 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HIL 


Dana gone to the sleek-headed 
little Jessie Belle, her heart 
empty and broken, Lynn must 
face the world, must rebuild her 
shattered castles. Then suddenly 
the gateway swung open on life 
and romance richer and fuller 
than any of Lynn’s young 
dreams. $2.00 


WILL O’ THE WISP 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH 


Author of “Anne Belinda,” etc. 


A clever and lively mystery ro- 
mance that will hold you en- 
thralled until the wee small 
hours. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA—LONDON 





























Books to Read Ourselves 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


HERE should be a line across 
this page to represent an ocean voy- 
age—lI assure you it really should go far 
up and far down to represent the kind of 
voyage that brought me back from Eng- 
land this year. For though I thought I 
had filled all the space at my disposal 
with reviews of new books for you to 
read aloud, I found on my return that in 
the two weeks since I left London—for 
wherever I go packages of new books 
from publishers follow like Mary’s lamb 
—so many important books had come 
out that I must lose no time in sending 
out an S O S for more space, so as to 
add at least a few of them this month. 
For instance, I could not wait another 
month for a chance to tell about The 
Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, 
by Julian Harris Salomon (Harper). 
You know how often a Girl Scout needs 
information about beadwork or weaving, 
moccasin-making or the details of cos- 
tume, the making of fire or the shaping 
of arrowheads. All this may be found, 
with plenty of pictures, in this most 
readable book. The costumes will be fine 
for pageants, and there is Indian music, 
too—from different tribes and for many 
occasions, and this is not easy for an 
amateur play producer to gather. 

From a book like this you go with 
added interest to Little Brother of the 
Hndson, by James A. Braden (Harper), 
a story of Indian life when the region 
south of “The Lake of the Cat” (Lake 
Erie) was the fighting ground the 
Eries and the Five Nations of thé Iro- 
quois. An English boy, with “silver 
buckles at his knees and in his belt such 
a pair of long pistols as would have won 
a pirate’s envy,” arrives at the Dutch 
village of Manhattan, sails along our 
coast, marries a Virginia girl, and when 
his son Alvin is born gives up the sea and 
builds a log house on the Hudson. The 
boy grows up to make friends with a 
Pequot Indian and to do a little explor- 
ing on his own account on Hudson’s river 


in his birch canoe. This leads—through 
ways too exciting to be summed up in 
this way—to a long journey into the in- 
terior, where the land is the red man’s, 
and where, through Alvin’s eyes, you see 
the wars of the Indians of the great 
nations and how they lived. 

Now for the novels for girls. One of 
these, Diana Carries On, by Bessie Mar- 
chant (Nelson) comes to us from Eng- 
land, but describes life in South America, 
where a family of plucky daughters who 
have come out from London to the wil- 
derness, run a ranch after the kidnapping 
of their father. I like these girls; they 
are so robust and free from nonsense. 
They remind you how many girls there 
really are like this, all over the world, 
carrying on bravely in far corners of 
civilization, on ranches and sugar plan- 
tations and farms. 

The Trail of the Little Wagon, by 
Alice MacGowan (Stokes) is almost as 
good for history as for entertainment. I 
say “almost,” for I know it will do it 
no good with you to tell you that it will 
help you with your history. The fact is, 
however, that it will, in a painless way. 
from the moment (in 1870) that young 
Linda chops off her curls and runs away 
in boy’s clothes to join her brother on an 
overland trip from Iowa to California. 
The little wagon’s trail leads through 
Utah, for instance, when the Mormon 
government was at the height of its 
power. The incidents are said to be based 
on an actual journey across the plains, 
and they certainly do sound convincing. 

Dona Isabella’s Adventures, by Gladys 
Blake (Appleton) are of a different 
character, for the time is 1580, and Isa- 
bella is a young waiting-woman at the 
court of Phillip II of Spain. As the story 
opens she is reading to the pale Queen 
from one of the wild romances of chiv- 
alry so popular at this period, and when, 
somewhat later, she sets out on travels 
of her own, she expects some such mar- 

(Continued on page 58) 





Stories by Ethel Cook Eliot, Constance Lindsay Skinner, Phyllis Duganne— 
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ADVENTURE 
WAITS 


Edited by HELEN FERRIS 
Author, with Virginia Moore, of 
“Girls Who Did’’ 


A collection of adventure stories for girls. The 
contents include tales of an old Indian woman, 
the only living person who knew of a valuable 
gold mine; of a girl who was chased by a pack of 
starving wolves in Oregon; of Gutne, for whose 
courage and flamelike beauty proud young sheiks 
rode to their death; of a pot of caviare which was 
to save in gruesome fashion a group of American 
women from falling into the hands of Chinese 
bandits; and others. Illustrated, $2.50 


Complete List of Contents: 


THE LAGOON 

—Joseph Conrad 
THE NIGHT OF THE STORM 
—Zona Gale 

THE PROSPECTOR 
—Hamlin Garland 
WHITE TIGER—Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

For THE Eyrs OF GUTNE 
W. B. Seabrook 









WILb GEESE 
—Charles Caldwell Dobie 
SHAG OF THE Packs 
Edison Marshall 
STEEL AGAINST STEEL 
—Konrad Bercovici 
THe Pot oF CAVIARE 
SHE PUT THE CONCH SHELL TO HER EARS —Sir A. Conan Doyle 
AN EPpIsODE OF THE TERROR 
—Honoré de Balzac 
THE Roap oF His Feet 
—Achmed Abdullah 
THE TALE THAT Cost A DOLLAR 
Charles Finger 











NEW SONGS FOR NEW _ VOICES 


Louis UNTERMEYER chose the poems, some of which are 
by Carl Sandburg, Walter de la Mare, Elinor Wylie, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Clara and Davin MANNES 
chose the music, written by composers of today. 
Peccy Bacon made the full page illustrations and witty 
head and tail pieces. Any girl who is taking piano or vocal 
lessons will find many a long evening enriched both for eH 
herself and for her friends by this charming volume. $5.00 ~ 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


se se. se ova se. 56. cya ry 


ABE LINCOLN 
GROWS UP 
By Carl Sandburg 


This book is made from the first twenty- 
seven chapters of Carl Sandburg’s 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years.” 
It is fully illustrated by James Daugh- 
erty. $2.50 


THE DRAGON FLY 
OF ZUNI 
By Alida Sims Malkus 


The story of an Indian girl, “the fairest 
of the maids of Zuni,” of her home life, 
her romance with Blue Feather, and of 
her friendship with a white girl which 
saves the little village from ruin. $2.50 


A PAIR 
OF ROVERS 
By John Lesterman 


An original story of sea adventure. By 
the author of “A Sailor of Napoleon,” 
etc. Illustrated. $2.00 


LONGSHANKS 
By Stephen W. Meader 
Life on the Mississippi in 1828, with 


“Abe” Lincoln as the dominating fig- 
ure. Illustrated. $2.00 


/ 
LENAPE TRAILS 
By Clifton Lisle 
A stirring tale of two Quaker boys in 


the days when “Penn's Woods” were 
being settled. Illustrated. $2.00 


GUKI THE MOON 
BOY and Other Plays 
By Beulah Folmsbee 


“Guki the Moon Boy,” “Jacquenetta 
and the Queen’s Gown,” “The Prin- 
cess and the Crystal Pipe,” ““The King’s 
Cobbler,” and “A Gift of Love” are 
the plays included. All are interesting 
and practical for acting. Illustrated. 

$2.00 
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All are coming in 1929. Don’t miss them. Renew now ! 
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FRESH PACK 


EXTRA HEAVY 


TISSUE 


WHITE - RED - GREEN 
Over 100 uses for this new tissue. 
The extra heavy quality permits 
year round uses in the household. 
Packed 25 envelopes to a carton, 


SELLS FOR 10c 


Special offer to Girl Scout Troops. Will 


enable them to realize good profit on 
this fast selling package. Samples and 
particulars furnished upon request 


from Scout Master. 

Manufactured only by 
Waxed Products Co., Inc. 
(Bush Terminal) 
147-41st St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 


Hostess—Symbol—Cup and Saucer 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 


Manufactured by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Sold only through Girl Scout National 
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Sell White's Christmas 
Cards. Get White’s Gift Cer- 
tificates, or make your selec- 








Equipment Headquarters, New York 
7) 2 ' E 
y, tions from over 150 different 

\. articles—cameras, pens, jewelry, dolls, 


ie wrist watches, games, etc.—given to you for 
443) White’s Gift Certificates. Send today for 
free catalogue and details explaining how 
you can get these gifts without cost to you. 
























White's Quaint Shop, Dept.D, Westfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
he said slowly, “I’ve got to be head.” 

“Sure,” said Pete. 

Limpy glanced around defiantly and 
took a long breath. He had never bossed 
anything around school before. He looked 
as though he liked it. “It’s not going to 
be built of boards, then. Idiotic idea. Old 
boards are the devil to work with. It’d 
never get done in an afternoon. I'll use 
the two by fours from the barn for the 
posts, but something else for the out- 
side.” 

“Well, what else?” said Pete blankly. 

Limpy said scornfully, “The minute 
you said ‘fence,’ it came to me. The can- 
vas we used to put up around the football 
field before we got the memorial fence.” 

“Gosh to gracious, yes!’ said Pete, 
taken aback at the obviousness of this. 

“Go get it,” said Limpy, ‘“‘and I’ll get 
this gang to work on the posts.” Jimmy 
Buckner respectfully offered his car. 
Limpy snapped assent, and Pete and 
Ruth fled out to climb into it. 

They got the canvas, which nobody 
used any more since the fence had been 
put up. But it was far too much to take 
in one load. They rolled a third of it on 
the back seat, quite a feat, and Ruth 
sat on it to make sure it didn’t roll off. 
Then they bumped back through the 
town in triumph. 

When they arrived in the back pasture, 
the field around the plane looked like 
an ant-heap on the move. Organized 
gangs of boys were tearing down what 
was left of the barn, passing two by fours 
to other boys, who sawed them in 
lengths. All around the plane the littler 
boys were digging holes for posts. Al- 
ready there were a few posts set. Super- 
vising the whole thing was Limpy Na- 
poleon Mussolini, his sharp eyes every- 
where at once, his arms waving. 

She and Pete left the canvas, and went 
back for more. Once again, and then they 
plunged into the fray with the rest. 
Thereafter, no more than any of the 
other juniors did they know exactly what 
was happening. They worked on supper- 
less, more tired than they’d ever been in 
their lives, under Limpy’s incessant cry, 
“This thing’s got to be done—right!” 

As they finished, worn out, hollow to 
the toes but triumphant, they heard the 
roar of a motor, saw, as it were, on 
clouds of glory, the delivery truck from 
Pinkie’s father’s grocery store, with 
Louise enthroned beside a milk can of 
steaming cocoa and a miraculous basket 
of hot biscuits. 

Some class—the juniors! 

Next day dawned clear. All up and 
down the mountain valley the telephone 
wires were humming. Nearly every 
household found a great red and white 
poster staring at them when they awoke: 


Education in Modern Ways for a 
Quarter. 

See a Real Live Airplane ! ! 

Don’t Let the Children Miss It. 

Only $.25 Admission! Half of Pro- 
ceeds to Go to School Piano! 

Centerville’s Chance! 

Fun! Education! ! Philanthropy! !! 


“Hello! Hello, Ella, that you? What’s 
all this about an airplane?” 

By breakfast the town was laughing, 
and by lunch there was hardly a person 
left at home. The Brownells’ back pasture 
— like a fair ground. It was cram- 
med with people, swirling around the 
magnificent monument of the fence. 
Jimmy Buckner presided at the door in 
his element, a perfect barker if there 
ever was one, shrieking, exhorting, wise- 
cracking, tying his long arms and legs 
into contortionist’s knots, expounding 
aeronautic lore that would have made a 
horse laugh. 

The old well at one side of the barn 
had been opened, and the refreshment 
booth was using it as a refrigerator with 
great éclat. Lemonade and punch sold 
by the bucket. In the middle of the 
throng around the refreshment stand, 
two boys struggled with a candy machine 
for making spun sugar candy, evolved 
from an old sewing machine, a dish 
pan, two tin cans, and a jar of canned 
heat, and giving really remarkable re- 
sults when—once in a while—it worked. 
A little away from the mob Louise had 
set up a picturesque open-air kitchen, 
and was in the midst of her assistants 
ladling out cups of savory stew from a 
great black kettle, capping them with 
feathery white biscuits, calling directions 
to everybody at once, and raking in posi- 
tively handfuls of small change into the 
capacious pocket of her gingham apron. 
Everybody was there—everybody! Peo- 
ple from miles away came, bringing pic- 
nic lunches and ready to enjoy life. To 
these appeared little Freddy Burns, 
shouldering a huge gridiron, and an- 
nouncing that he would toast their sand- 
wiches for them at a nickel apiece. 

Late that afternoon when nearly every- 
one was gone and the show seemed to be 
about over, Pete came running to the 
refreshment stand, “Say, you haven’t 
seen any seniors about, have you? Some 
of the little kids in the grades have just 
told me they understood the seniors are 
laying for us. Going to charge in, and 
break up everything.” 

Jimmy Buckner and five other juniors, 
hair on end, came bursting in, “The 
seniors! The seniors! They’re all coming 
down the lane.” 

Pete grabbed a hammer. Ruth found 
herself with a piece of board. In a sec- 
ond the other juniors were all armed 
with something. Faces grim, they ad- 
vanced to the door. 

There, hesitating, with quarters in 
their hands, stood George and Sylvia, 
immacutely dressed, with a bunch of 
seniors behind them. “Admission is a 
quarter, isn’t it?” asked Sylvia in her 
grown-up, young-lady way. She looked 
rather surprised by the expressions and 
attitudes of the juniors confronting her. 

Jimmy Buckner’s stone fell to the 
ground. He batted his eyes, swallowed 
and rose to the occasion, “No, don’t you 
see the sign? It’s only a dime for school 
children.” 

Pete turned around, looking foolish, 
and swung his hammer uneasily. “Here, 
Pete, finish up this board,” said Ruth. 





How would you celebrate Christmas at the North Pole?— 
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She held it up against a post and Pete 
hammered it solemnly into place as if it 
were intended to go there. They looked 
at each other sideways. 

As the seniors went out, Pete looked 
after them, one eyebrow cocked. “What 
wouldn’t I give,” he mused, “to be 
around college when Van Bush gets 
there, and see the hazing committee when 
they first catch sight of that dinky mous- 
tache!”” He turned around surprised by 
a queer exclamation from Ruth. “Well, 
for goodness sakes, Ruth, you'd think 
I'd said something funny. What’s the 
matter with you? What’s the big joke?” 

But Ruth couldn’t stop. She laughed 
and laughed; such a satisfying, heart- 
warming laugh, the best of all her life it 
seemed to her. It was too wonderful that 
George’s moustache should look funny to 
her! That moustache she had cried be- 
cause she couldn’t dance with it! What 
grammar! But, ok, what a good laugh! 

The Junior Dance of that year (and 
by the way since those days the Junior 
Dance has become quite the annual event 
in Centerville) was a huge success. The 
Social Lights (those who had been on 
that lie-down-and-die committee) were 
handed one hundred round dollars and 
told to “make it good.” That was their 
line, and they had made it good. The 
orchestra, the decoration, all the trim- 
mings were wonderful, and there was a 
moon. That, of course, was not due to 
them but they felt as if it were, and 
everyone was having the time of his life. 
If only Ruth had come out and really 
enjoyed herself! Her old-time friends 
were worried about her. 

Come along, Ruth, the orchestra is 
great! Goodness, as if you hadn’t done 
enough for this dance already.” 

Or: “You know a lot of the seniors 
have come! They say it’s better than 


theirs. George was asking for you.” 
Ruth only grinned at such exhorta- 
tions. “I'll come in a minute. I’ve got to 
get the ice out. Pete, where’s that pail?” 
From under her gingham apron 
peeped a strip of golden yellow taffeta. 
She began ladling out the ice vigorously, 
whistling in time to the music. 
“You've got a smudge on your nose,” 
said Pete. “So’ve I, probably. Yours 
looks nice.” 
“TIsn’t it a great old world!” said Ruth. 


How this story came to be written 


“T should like a story,” Virginia 
Carew wrote us in one of the prize win- 
ning letters of our Made-to-order-story 
Contest last year, “about a girl, a college, 
a boy, an airplane and a senior dance. 

“Please tell Mrs. Fisher that the girl’s 
name should be Ruth. The description 
of her should be as follows: Dark, curly 
bobbed hair, greenish eyes. She only 
weighs about one hundred and five or 
ten pounds and is of stocky build—that’s 
all. Wait one minute—she is quite shy 
but still is a natural leader.” 

But when Mrs. Fisher started to write 
this story, Virginia Carew was so far 
away. She lives in Westwood, New Jer- 
sey, you see, and Mrs. Fisher lives in 
Vermont, and you can imagine that the 
author would want a girl to consult about 
things that only girls know all about, so—- 
but thisis what Mrs. Fisher says she did: 

“I thought—since Jimmy and I had 
talked over the made-to-order stories for 
little boys, that it might be fun to have 


story for big girls. I thought the readers 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL might think it 
more truly a girls’ story if one of their 
own age had had a finger in the pie. Sally 
and I have had great fun cooking it up 
together.” 


Mary Ellen Throws a Basket 


(Continued from page 45) 
a thing without telling me about it.” 

“I did it,’ went on Mary Ellen 
quickly, “because the Daily tryouts don’t 
start to work until next week and I 
thought this would be good practice. I 
brought the article over this afternoon to 
show to Miss Hackney and she wasn’t 
here, so I put it on her desk. I was 
coming back later to see if my techni- 
calities were correct. Honestly, Bob, I 
thought your article had gone long ago.” 

“T sent it away three days ago,” said 
the coach. 

I swallowed hard, feeling a little 
ashamed. “Looks as though you’ve put 
one over, old scout,” I said, forcing a 
grin. “That reporting idea of mine was 
merely to get you interested in basket- 
ball. I didn’t think you’d take it so 
seriously.” 

“From what I’ve observed,” put in 
Miss Hackney, “I think she’ll make a 
better reporter than a basketball player. 
She’s a goed writer but not much of an 
athlete.” 

Mary Ellen nodded and looked at me 
to see if I had caught the significance 
of the remark. I had. I realized that my 
zeal for making a basketball star out of 
her had strangled itself, so to speak. 


I couldn’t help being glum as we 
walked toward the Den a little later for 
a sandwich. “Why the pout?” inquired 
Mary Ellen gently. “You know I meant 
no harm when I wrote that fool article.” 

“Sure,” I said, “I know that. I was 
just thinking that you should have con- 
centrated on basketball and not tried to 
write, too. You can’t make good if you 
take on too much extra-curricular—” 

“Bob,” interrupted Mary Ellen with 
a twinkle in her eyes, “you’re an awfully 
good egg, so I’m not going to tell you 
what’s the matter with you!” 

“Huh!” I grunted. Then my curiosity 
got the better of me. “What zs the mat- 
ter with me?” I asked, trying to be 
casual, and not getting away with it. 

“It’s just a case of bitter monkeys,” 
said Mary Ellen, watching me out of the 
corner of her eye. 

“Case of what?” I demanded weakly. 

Mary Ellen wrinkled up her nose at 
me. “Sour gray-apes!’”’ she said tri- 
umphantly. .. . 

She never made the basketball team 
but I have some more ideas up my sleeve. 
Mary Ellen must have some sport. 


Watch for Mary Ellen’s new winter 
sports’ adventure. It is coming soon. 


- 











Ilow much more the gifts are treas- 
ured that you have made yourself. 
This year Dennison’s have prepared 
instructions for a host of new decora- 
tive novelties that provide happy hours in 


| the making and will delight your friends. 


There are modern lamp shades you can make 
of paper parchment, sealing wax and decorated 
crepe designs. Directions and diagrams are 
ready in the Lamp Shade Packet (10c). 

There are colorful plaques, brilliant swinging 
parrots, vases, boxes, vanity cases and candle 
sticks in the Sealing Wax Booklet (10c). 

And there are dainty crystal trees of sealing 
wax, novelty dolls of crepe paper and wire, and 
modish bags of crepe twist. Instructionsare free. 


Send for Instruction Books 


ison-craft books and th 
my eighteen-year-old Sally talk over this | Thane Denenaee-an Ce ee ee 


| as well as materials for making all your gifts, 


are on sale at stationers, department stores and 
many drug stores. Or send this coupon. Simply 
check what you want and enclose properamount. 

And why not let us include a copy of the 
Christmas Number of the Party Magazine—filled 
with ideas for holiday parties, games and gifts? 


—Dewninowevatt--> 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 27-Y 
| Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the Free Instruc- 
| tions and Books I have checked. I 
| enclose proper amount to cover all 
au--Crepe Twist Bags(Free) ....Lamp Shade Packet (10c) 
{ "Novelty Dolls (Free) | _---Sealing Wax Craft (10c) 
~---Crystal Trees (Free) _..-Crepe Paper Flowers (10) 
| _... Weaving with Rope (10c) __.. Party Magazine (20c) 
| —u--Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M abing(32) 
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Street or R. F. D.- 











Play “AT ONCE” with 
the SONG-0-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument will 
furnish music for Troup meetings, 
Parades, Hikes and Entertainments. 
Without practice or study, without mu 
sical training whatever, Girl Scouts can 
produce fine orchestral effects on these 
wonder instruments. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful SONG-O-PHONE bands attest 
to the popularity of these quickly played 
trombones, cornets, saxophones etc. 
By simply humming into a SONG-O- 
ice is converted into the full 
band instrument. Anyone 
net pictured is 9” long. 
ish metal. Only $2.00 
today: get the 
pensive, popular b 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
548 Wythe Ave. Dept. G. Brooklyn, N. Y. 












lw 2 
rand instruments. 











AN your troop use $35? If so, write 

for our “American Girl” subscrip- 
tion plan to Elsie Wrase, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 














Read Marie Peary’s story in the December issue 
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by M. Aspinwall 


Mystery, romance 
and adventure in 
quaint old Nan- 
; tucket when clipper 
Ra¥{- ships and Chinese 

. ™\ junks plied between 
East and West. Illustrated $1.75. 


THE GYPSY STAR 


by Elaine S. Carrington 








“A book containing all the in- 
gredients of a popular story for 
girls today; better mixed and put 
together than  most.”—The 
Sather Gate Bookshop, Berk- 
eley, Calif. $1.75 











THE RISE OF THE 
RED ALDERS 


by Lou Rogers 


Warfare between two rival tribes 
of beavers—the Red Alders and 
the Silver Poplars—over their 
boundaries. The illustrations have 
caught the very spirit of the story. 
$2.50. 





THE BATTER AND 
SPOON FAIRIES 


by Edna A. W. Teall 


Big Chef teaches Frisky to cook. 
Sound information about food 
values and recipes interwoven with 
food myths. An entrancing story 
Whimsical illustrations. $2.00. 





FREE: Beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue of Books for Girls and Boys 
sent upon request. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 














T IS a curious fact that grown-up 

people who like to read aloud seldom 
like to be read aloud to. But there is 
one time of life when we are all good 
listeners, and that is, of course, just be- 
fore we have begun to read easily for 
ourselves. Then, if we can induce a 
parent or big sister, an aunt or a nurse, 
to open the book and let us nestle some- 
where nearby, we provide the most at- 
tentive and open-eyed audience possible; 
and I hope, if you are a big sister, you 
have already proved to yourself what 
satisfactory listeners little sisters make. 
There is a picture of one on the cover of 
this magazine: let’s see some of the new 
books to which she might be lending an ear. 

Of course little sister will want to hear 
the familiar old stories. They are part 
of the inheritance of the human race, to 
which every child is entitled as he is 
entitled to air, to food, and to a home 
with love in it. Fancy growing up with- 
out Cinderella or The Three Bears or 
Chicken Little! Here is a new volume 
of old stories called The Atlantic Trea- 
sury of Childhood Stories (Atlantic 
Monthly Press). The ones you almost 
know by heart have here been left out 
in favor of several not quite so familiar, 
and there are some fairy-tales by 
present-day writers, and stories about 
boys and girls of other lands (like 
Anatole France’s charming Fanchon and 
Topelius’ tale of Sampo, the Little Lapp), 
and hero stories all the way from the Old 
Testament to the modern explorers. 

Carl Sandburg, in Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up (Harcourt) has taken the first 
twenty-seven chapters of his Abraham 
Lincoln: the Prairie Years, and made 
them into a separate book for younger 
readers. There are unusual and uncom- 
monly suitable illustrations, made by 
James Daugherty in black-and-white, 
with the spirit of the rough pioneer life 
that the book describes. 

There is a new collection of verses for 
little children called Sugar and Spice, 
compiled by Mary W. Tileston (Little 
Brown). The book begins with real nurs- 
ery jingles and takes in modern verses 
such as little children love when they 
are read aloud. 

Speaking of verse reminds me of songs, 
and as I have just been looking over the 
pages of one of the best collections of 
songs for children that we have yet had, 
I must drop in a word or two about it 
here. New Songs for New Voices, edited 
by. David and Clara Mannes and Louis 
Untermeyer (Harcourt), is a large book, 
large enough to hold more than a hun- 


Books to Read to 
a Little Sister 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


dred songs in sheet-music size, of which 
more than three-quarters were composed 
especially for this collection. There are 
many pictures illustrating the poems. 
These are by Peggy Bacon, who has a 
strong sense of humor and has given it 
rein in these drawings. 

I have already told you about The 
Swords of the Vikings by Julia Davis 
Adams (Dutton), the fine collection of 
stories retold from the ancient Danish 
historian, Saxe Grammaticus, but I must 
put it in again because it makes uncom- 
monly good reading aloud, especially for 
a group of children of various ages. The 
Little People of the Hills, by Florence 
Choate and Elizabeth Curtis (Harcourt), 
is a volume of folk-tales about elves 
and dwarfs and fairies such as are found 
in legends of Ireland, Germany, Wales. 
Scotland, and other northern countries. 

A Hat-Tub Tale, by Caroline D. Em- 
erson (Dutton), is about two animals 
who live in a little hut on the Bay of 
Fundy; they are certainly curious speci- 
mens, for one has one paw like a fork 
and the other like a spoon. The hat-tub 
in question is one of those large round 
things shaped like a tin hat, that people 
used to use before they had bathrooms. 

Another kind of story to which little 
girls like to listen is the sort that tells 
about a little girl just their own age. 
More About Ellie, by Eleanor Verdery 
Sloan (Dutton), is like this. It is the 
second book about this little girl, who 
now spends the summer between Sand- 
acre and Great Neck, enjoying swim- 
ming parties, corn-roasts, pony-rides and 
other fascinating employments. 

I am writing this so far ahead of time 
that I have not yet seen the new Chris- 
topher Robin book, the one called The 
House at Pooh Corner (Dutton), by 
A. A. Milne, so I cannot put it into this 
review, but I have J 
seen the first two 
stories in it and 
most of the pic- 
tures, for Mr. 
Milne showed them 
to me this sum- 
mer in London 
(and he let me see 
Christopher Robin 
box, and hold 
Pooh while he did 
it). So T know it 
is going to be as 
popular with young 
readers as the 
other books that 
have gone before. 








Jo Ann meets Tommy Bassick, and the battle is on— 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS For GIRLS 


MARIO’S CASTLE 


By Helen Forbes. Pictures by Marguerite de Angeli 
$1.75 


Elizabeth’s experiences in a little Italian hill 
town are just those all girls hope some day 
to have. 


GIRLS IN AFRICA 
Stories and pictures by Erick Berry. $2.00 


Unusual, true stories of girls whom 
the author has known in Africa. 


THE SHADY HILL 


PLAY BOOK 
By Katharine Taylor and Henry Copley 
Greene. $2.00 


A group of plays that have grown 
out of work in the Shady Hill School. 
Taken from old French and English sources 
and arranged from productions by the chil- 
dren of the school. Two plays also in French. 


THE RED ROSE OF 


DUNMORE 
By Hawthorne Daniel. Illustrations by William 
Blood. $2.00 


Another tale of the Dunmore family. Edward 
and Lady Anne have many thrilling adven- 
tures and are involved in the overthrow of 


Richard III of England. 


Ask at your bookshop for our new catalog, 
Macmilian Books for Boys and Girls, 1928. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO DALLAS 


LOST—A BROTHER 


By Emilie and Arthur Knipe. Pictures by Henry 

Pitz. $2.00 
A mystery story of the War of 1812, as ex’ 
citing and unusual as the other famous books 
by the Knipes. 


JUNIPER FARM 


By René Bazin (The Children’s Classics). Illustrated 
by Anne M. Peck. $1.75 


An unusual picture of French life 
on a farm, for American boys and 
girls who want to know how French 
children live. 


NINE SHORT PLAYS 


By Moritz Fagendorf. Illustrated by Remo 
Bufano. $2.50 


Plays for production by boys and girls from 
seven to sixteen with careful notes and dia- 
grams of costumes and scenery. 


THE TRUMPETER OF 
KRAKOW 

By Eric Kelly. Mustrated. $2.50 
Adventure and romance in old Poland. An 
exciting story of a boy and girl who lived in 
the days of alchemists, Tartar raids, and me- 
dieval mysteries. 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Another Ellis Parker Butler story in December 
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“Give this Little Girl a Hand” 


Get Some Fun 


Out of Life 


Not only by reading it 
yourself, but also by see- 
ing other people smile 
when you get them to 
read it. 
IFE is full of pictures—funny pic- 
tures and pictures that make you 
stop and think. Pictures with a laugh 
and pictures with a point. Everybody 
likes fun and pictures and LIFE has 
both. 


Other Popular Features 
in LIFE are 


“The Main Stem” 
Mrs. Pep’s Diary 
“The Radio” 


Dramatic Reviews 
Movie Reviews 
Book Reviews 


LIFE is Easy to Read 
and It Is Easy to Sell 


NOW is the time to begin thinking 
about appropriate Christmas gifts. 
LIFE is the cheerful gift, one that 


pleases every member of the family. 


If you are interested in earning some 
extra money for Christmas gifts, write 
to our subscription department for 


full information. We pay liberal com- 
missions and bonuses. 


LIFE 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me about your offer. 


Name 


Street 


Roa lees inldgnaaectahcishaeadacen . State 
G.S. 








Evermay 


(Continued from page 24) 
started back to the depot while the boys 
led the way to another wagon on the 
other side of the tracks, transferring her 
bags. This wagon was full of freight, and 
hitched to it were a pair of beautiful 
black horses. 

“We have to go by way of the mill,” 
said one Bert. 

“The road is rough,” said the other. 

Nadine knew so few boys that she 
didn’t know whether these funny cousins 
of hers were trying to tease her or to 
be entertaining. 

“Have you any sisters?” she asked. 

“No, we haven’t,” one told her. 

At least she wouldn’t have to wear 
anyone’s outgrown dresses, she thought 
gratefully as they reached the side of 
the wagon. One of the boys climbed to 
the high seat, gathered up the reins, re- 
leased the brakes, and gave her a hand 
up, while the other untied the team from 
the hitching post, then jumped into the 
back of the wagon, climbed over the 
sacks and stood behind the seat. 

“Go on, you scarecrows,” shouted the 
driver. 

“Wake up,” urged the twin. 

“Mother calls me Albert,” said the 
driver. 

“Consequently I am Herbert,” the 
other boy admitted solemnly. 

“T’ll try to remember,” Nadine said. 

“Ever been this far West before?” 
Albert asked as the horses started. 

“I haven’t been out of New York 
state since I can remember.” 

“What on earth did you do back East 
all your life?” Herbert wanted to know. 

“Went to—sch-oo-l,” Nadine chat- 
tered as the wagon veered. 

“You needn’t be afraid of these old 
plugs. They have been in the pasture 
all summer. Usually they are impish 
when they are put to work and that’s 
why Dad had us use them for hauling, 
to get the cussedness out of them,” Al- 
bert told her. “But they’ve been calm 
all day, worse luck!” 

“I’m glad they are calm,” Nadine 
answered fervently. 

“Oh, they couldn’t do much. We have 
our own patent brake on this bus. If 
they begin to run all I do is release that 
bar with my foot and step on it hard. 
That clutches the wheels back so tight 
they won’t roll, and a team can’t get 
very far with the end of the wagon 
dragging.” As he spoke, Albert desig- 
nated the bar with his toe and illustrated, 
without releasing the bar, just where he 
would put his foot. 

Despite the assurance of the twins, 
Nadine was as nervous as a witch. The 
road was rough, winding up-grade and 
down, in spots so rocky that the years 
of travel had hardly left a mark on the 
smooth granite surface. It seemed to 
Nadine that they must have traveled 
for hours; she learned later that it was 
only one, but they had passed neither a 
human being nor a habitation. 

Suddenly a sharp, prolonged shriek 
broke the silence. “That’s Dad’s mill,” 
Albert told her. 

“They are cutting cordwood for the 
winter,’ Herbert said. In a few moments 
the road led up a short incline, around 











The Finishing Touch 
to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief | 





Te new dark green, as well as black, 
bright red, dark blue, light blue, purple, 
or yellow. May be tied in four-in-hand or 
sailor knot, or slipped through the new slides 
of green braid. 

Neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton 
embroidered with the trefoil seal in silk. 
Price only 45c. Braided slides 10c. 


Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


STANTON BROS. 
NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 
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HOIELMAJSIIC 


BROAD ST AND GIRARD AVE., 


400 LARGE ROOMS 
MOST MODERATE RATES! 


Single room, running water $2.00 
For two............ e $3.50 
Single room, private bath.. $3.00 
For two.............6.6.00---+-++ $5.00-$6.00 


Wire at our expense for Reservations 
Garage connected with Hotel 
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Free Gift es You 


Write immediately for our Easy 
Money Earning Plan. Hundreds 
of groups are now using it. We 
ship free. You earn your full 
profits also receive a free 
valuable gift for yourself. 
R. TUCKER CANDY COMPANY 
440 Little Building Boston, Mass. 
"The Friendly Concern” 











A coast guard 


station, a dark night, a lonely girl, a wreck— 
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a curve and into an opening. Ahead of 
them was the sawmill. A dozen men were 
busy with the logs, the teams and the 
immense circular saw. 

“You hold the reins like this,” Albert 
crossed the two lines in the girl’s left 
hand. “That leaves your right hand free 
to catch them up tighter if they should 
give a pull, but they won't,” he ex- 
plained. It was the first time in her life 
Nadine had ever held a horse and a de- 
lightful little thrill went to her toes. 

Herbert began to throw out some of 
the freight while Albert mounted on the 
back wheel, lifted down some of the 
more fragile pieces. 

Nadine sat stiffly for a moment, but 
soon relaxed and even moved to the 
outer edge of her seat and turned to 
watch her new cousins at their work. 

Suddenly she spied something moving 
in the low brush close by and a rabbit 
leaped fearlessly into the open toward 
the horses’ heads. Then a dozen things 
happened all at once. In order that he 
might reach further, Albert stepped on 
tie spoke of the wheel instead of the 
hub just at the same instant that the 
rabbit leaped in front of the blacks. 
They gave a sharp, startled snort, reared, 
the boy’s feet slipped and his legs went 
between the spokes. Frantically he 
clutched the rim of the wheel as the 
horses plunged forward. 

Automatically Nadine swung around, 
grabbed the reins in her right hand. This 
brought her foot into contact with the 
“patent brake” and through her brain 
flashed Albert’s explanation. If the team 
ran, even for a few feet, the boy would 
be badly injured. She couid hear Herbert 
scrambling toward her over the boxes. 
She threw all her weight on the brake, 
felt it move, heard the metal grip, and 
prayed that it would hold. 

She had a vague picture of the men 
springing to the horses’ heads and she 
felt Herbert’s body as, leaning forward, 
he caught the lines from her hands. She 
could hear the rear wheels scraping over 
the stones like sled-runners, and in 
another second the team was rearing 
backward. Now she had both feet on 
the brake‘and was holding to the seat 
with both hands. 

It was all over in less than a minute. 

“All safe,” Herbert said tensely in her 
ear. Nadine glanced back and saw one 
of the men pulling Albert, unhurt but 
deathly white, from the wheel. 

“All right?” Herbert demanded. 

Albert nodded. “For a tenderfoot our 
fair cousin does the family proud,” Al- 
bert tried to joke. 

“I’m glad you told me about that 
brake,” said Nadine with a nervous laugh. 

“Aren't we all?” Herbert asked. 

“T'll take you folks over to Evermay 
in the car,” said the man who had 
stopped the horses. 

“All right, if you'll see that the team 
gets back,” agreed Herbert and presently 
the three were making better time on the 
last lap of the journey. 

“What do you mean by Evermay?” 
Nadine asked. 

“It’s the name of our ranch. Mother 
lived on her family homestead when she 
was a little girl. The place was called 
Evermay,” Albert answered. 

The car drove through a lovely bit of 


natural forest between two young or- 
chards and stopped close to the veranda 
of a long, rambling ranch-house. A slen- 
der woman hurried to greet them. 

“My dear,” she said holding out her 
hand, “I am sorry we were not at the 
depot to meet you. We understood your 
train would reach Missoula at noon 
and we looked for you on the evening 
train.” 

“T—I got here all right,” said the girl. 

“My husband telephoned me that the 
boys had had some sort of an accident. 
Herbert, take Nadine to her room and 
see that she is comfortable, while I make 
sure that Albert isn’t hurt.” One of the 
boys picked up Nadine’s bag and started 
toward the stairway. 

“Albert,” his mother said quietly and, 
with a grin, he handed the bag over to 
his brother who led the way up the stairs, 
opened a door and ushered Nadine in. 
She gave a gasp of pleasure. 

“Closet’s here, bathroom here, hot and 
cold water are marked. If you want 
anything, just call.” He spoke briefly. 

“Thank you,” Nadine answered and 
the boy tactfully left her alone. 

She stood for fully a minute taking in 
the details of the lovely room that was 
to be hers for a time at least. It was 
as complete as if it had been fixed for a 
daughter instead of a stranger, just such 
a room as her mother would have fixed 
for her. A light tap sounded on the 
door. It was Mrs. Evans. 

“IT hope you like your room,” she said 
as she entered. 

“It’s beautiful. Whoever lived in it 
must have loved it,” Nadine said. 

“No one ever lived in it. There wasn’t 
much time, so we had to scramble to get 
it together,” Mrs. Evans said. 

“You mean—you did this—for—me?” 

“Yes. I may as well confess, I hoped 
hard that you would grow to like it and 
grow to like us. We have two splendid 
boys, Nadine, but it’s hard—it’s hard 
to be a grown-up and want a little girl 
around like you,” she added softly. 

Nadine’s lids drooped, her lip quivered, 
and her hands twisted in the folds of 
her dress. Then, after a moment, she 
lifted her eyes to meet Mrs. Evans’. 

“It’s harder—to be a little girl—like— 
like me—and want someone exactly like 
y-you,” she said chokily. 

An hour later the two, their faces 
happy as the sunshiny garden, came 
downstairs to the living room just in 
time to meet Mr. Evans. 

“T trust our guest—” he began. 

But his wife stopped him. “We haven't 
a guest at all. Just our own little girl.” 

“For keeps?” asked Albert. 

“As long as you want me,” Nadine 
answered promptly. 

“That’s forever,” Herbert declared 
emphatically, catching her hand and 
drawing her away from his mother. Then 
the boys let out a yell and did the In- 
dian war dance around Nadine. 

“Boys,” protested Mrs. Evans. 

“She has to be initiated,” Albert de- 
clared promptly. 

“Into the family 
added. 

And thereupon they did a series of 
cartwheels and Nadine giggled all over 
and was glad that she had come to live 
with this jolly family forever. 


circle,” Herbert 








“| hate mended 
Stockings!” 


Wwiat GIRL doesn’t feel as 
Harriet did about darns that 
peep up at the heel, and villainous 
long-run mends? They are even 
more unsightly than ugly blotches 
of faded color in lovely silk stockings. 

Nevertheless, Harriet’s mother 
was firm. “They’re too expensive 
to discard after so little wear.” she 
explained. 

She showed Harriet her own 
stockings, just as sheer, and months 
older. Yet they still looked like new! 

Then Mother told her the best 
way to care for stockings: 

After every wearing, wash the 

stockings in cool Lux suds, 

squeezing the suds through every 

bit of stocking. Rinse in three 

waters, dry in a shady place. 
This safe cleansing preserves the 
smooth texture of your lovely stock- 
ings through months and months of 
wear—whereas careless laundering 
with ordinary soaps blurs their col- 
ors and weakens delicate fibres so 
that holes and runs soon develop. 

Try this modern way of cleansing 
with fine underthings, too. They 
stay lovely so much longer! 
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The Strike 


at Dexters 


(Continued from page 18) 


unfortunate that Ann also believed in 
the good old-fashioned way, and the 
sympathy that they managed to extract 
did not, Ken admitted, go far. 

“Whose side is she on?” Ken ques- 
tioned afterward. 

“Goodness! Her own!” Mildred ex- 
claimed. 

“TI don’t think there is such a thing as 
justice in the world,” Ken declared. 

At breakfast the next morning, Mr. 
Dexter ate, as he had eaten the night be- 
fore, in perfect oblivion of the require- 
ments of his children. 

The weather had changed during the 
night ; there was a decided nip in the air, 
and in the house the cold was oppressive. 
When the family returned from church, 
Mr. Dexter kept on his winter overcoat, 
but he made no remark about a fire. 

Sunday dinner was the meal to 
which customarily genial spirits and 
happy discussions were brought; but 
today Ken and Mildred took no intel- 
ligent part in the dissection of the morn- 
ing’s sermon. Their thoughts strayed as 
they watched their father at work upon 
the breast of a perfectly roasted chicken, 
and saw disappear mounds of creamy 
mashed potatoes covered with Ann’s fa- 
mous brown gravy. When Ann carried 
off the first course they could tell from 
her expression that nothing was going 
to be kept hot for them 

“Thank fortune,” Ken confided later 
to his fellow striker, while they shivered 
together in Mildred’s room, “Mother 
comes home this week and Dad will 
never stand for a house like this after 
she gets here.” Mildred made no answer. 
Ken, looking into her face, found it full 
of gloom and doubt. 

“He wouldn't!” he insisted, less con- 
fidently. 

“What if he does?” 

Ken set his teeth. “The strike goes on! 
Let’s go for a walk, Mil. The house is 
worse than a barn.” 

“Tf father should take cold,” worried 
Mildred, “then Mother would never for- 
give us.” 

“Oh, father’s all right,” Ken assured 
her. “He’s gone over to Harley’s—he 
saw smoke coming from their chimney!” 

Monday, the situation was somewhat 
complicated by Ann’s stalking up upon 
them as they sat after supper, a dis- 
spirited group in a frigid room. 

“I’m leaving this night,” she an- 
nounced, sourly. “As Marster Ken might 
object, I'll beg you, Mr. Dexter, to see 
that the kitchen door is locked after 
ac” 

Mildred’s eyes grew round; Ken’s 
mouth fell open. This casual leave-taking 
—after sixteen years! Mildred’s very 
breath seemed to desert her. What would 
mother say? 

Through the minds of Ken and Mil- 
dred a thought simultaneously flashed. 
“Breakfast!” 

Mildred knew how to prepare break- 
fast quite as well as Ann. She knew how 
to broil bacon, crisp and dry and brown; 
she knew how to poach eggs like a 
Frenchman, and make toast so thin and 
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brown it would melt in your mouth, and 
coffee whose very aroma would call you 
down three stories. But she stayed in her 
room the next morning and sat in bed 
with her teeth chattering, until she heard 
the front door close and knew that her 
father had left the house. 

Ken knew how to build®an edifice of 
fine shavings and delicately laid sticks 
that at the touch of a match would 
kindle into a crackling, heart-warming 
house of flame; how to lay on a hickory 
log at just the right angle; but in the 
morning he, too, waited until he heard 
the door close after his father. After 
all, his father had the best of it, for he 
could go to a restaurant and order a 
hot meal. 

Mildred and Ken repaired to the 
kitchen and ate cold milk on flabby corn- 
flakes. Then, half filled and shivering, 
they put on their coats and went to 
school. Entirely empty and still shiver- 
ing, they sat in the kitchen again at mid- 
day and again ate cold milk on flabby 
cornflakes. There was not even a piece 
of bread in the pantry. 

Mildred’s heart smote her as she 
looked at her brother’s dismal coun: 
tenance. “Ken,” she said, softly, “you 
build up a good hot fire and I'll cook 
something!” 

“Not on your life!” vowed Ken be- 
tween his teeth. “I’m no baby to give in 
just because I’m hungry!” 

“Then the strike goes on?” said Mil- 
dred. 

“The strike goes on!” answered Ken- 
wood. He added under his breath, “To- 
morrow Mother comes!” They were both 
thinking that they ought to be able to 
stand it until then; and at the same time 
they both had a curious dread of what 
might happen. 

Mrs. Dexter was to arrive at six 
o’clock in the evening; but her train was 
late, and it was nearly eight when Mil- 
dred and Ken, sitting cold and wretched 
in the library with their sweaters on, 
heard voices at the door and knew that 
their mother was home again. They had 
been comforting themselves with the 
idea that their father would take her 
downtown and give her a good supper. 

She came in out of the frosty dark- 
ness, bright-eyed and rosy. If Mr. Dex- 
ter had said anything regarding the 
situation at home she did not reveal it. 

“My precious pair!” she exclaimed, 
while the necessary hugging and kissing 
were in process. “How good it is to be 
home again! There is no place like 
home.” Then she scanned the room with 
loving eyes. “Seems just the same,” she 
commented, smiling at her husband. “But 
it’s a little cold, isn’t it?” 

No one spoke. Mildred felt as if she 
were slowly but surely turning into stone. 
Ken cleared his throat. Mr. Dexter, 
leaning urbanely against the mantel, 
stroked his chin. 

“Supposing } you stir up the fire a little, 
Ken dear,” said his mother. “Or build 
one in the fireplace. And Mildred will run 
out to the kitchen and make me some- 
thing hot. There was no diner on the 
train. And it’s been a long time since 
lunch.” 

Ken and Mildred looked at 
father with agonized eyes. 

“Better keep your coat on, Mother,” 
said her husband in a matter-of-fact 


their 


tone. “There is no fire. Ken and Mildred 
have joined the ranks of—of the 
I.W.W.’s, I think.” 

“Father!” cried his daughter in out- 
raged tones. 

“They have refused to take any part 
in the work of the home,” continued Mr. 
Dexter pleasantly. “They no longer wish 
to be our children—” 

“Father!” Ken cried, desperately. 

Mr. Dexter held up a dignified hand. 
‘I am doing the explaining, Kenwood.” 

“You might at least show Mother our 
p-paper!” Ken panted. 

“To be sure. Your mother ought not to 
be denied sight of that remarkable docu- 
ment.” And he drew it out of his pocket. 

Unable to bear the spectacle of their 
mother perusing a Strike Notice, the 
two children fled from the room. 

“T can’t bear it—oh, I can’t bear it!” 
sobbed Mildred. “Oh, Mother, Mother!” 

“Brace up, Mil,” urged her brother, 
although his own lips were not steady. 
“She’ll soon bring him to time.” 

When they gathered sufficient courage 
to descend the stairs, they found their 
mother, sheathed in a big apron, busy in 
the kitchen. She had a brisk fire started, 
and something was steaming on the 
stove. She said nothing about strikes, 
and nothing about Ann, and nothing 
about Mildred or Ken. 

They went to bed that night in a house 
that was still cold; but early the next 
morning Ken heard a_ sound that 
brought the blood to his cheek. Someone 
was at work at the furnace! He ground 
his teeth. 

Mildred in her room smelled coffee; 
someone was getting breakfast. She 
turned her face over in the pillow and 
cried softly. 

The house was warm. The breakfast 
was good. Mildred and Ken ate with the 
others. Their father and mother were 
particularly cheerful; but Mildred ex- 
amined her mother anxiously. Were 
there dark rings under her eyes? 

At noon they came home to a warm 
house—heavenly!—and to a dinner com- 
pounded of their favorite dishes. But 
Ken cast a furtive glance at his mother’s 
hands and saw a small white bandage 
on one forefinger and immediately lost 
his appetite. Had his father let her build 
that fire? Mildred was unable to keep 
her eyes from her mother’s face through- 
out the meal. Was one cheek swollen? 
Could she have had neuralgia and pre- 
pared a dinner like this? Strange and 
disturbing to have her say nothing about 
Ann—(Ann at that moment surrepti- 
tiously sifting ashes in the basement)! 

Where cold and hunger could not 
break their morale, comfort shook them. 
But, to the outward view at least, their 
determination was still holding firm 
when evening and supper came; within, 
however, surged a pitiful welter of fears 
and doubts and yearnings. Oh, to throw 
their arms around Mother, sob cravenly 
and beg forgiveness! Oh, to grin whole- 
heartedly at Father and see the answer- 
ing twinkle of understanding in his eyes! 

If the two had had eyes for their 
father, they might have noticed that 
Mr. Dexter was not enjoying the creamed 
potatoes, the delicate slices of ham or 
the tempting salad. More than once he 
put down his knife and fork, glanced 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Christian leadership. 
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world. 
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On Writing Poems 


(Continued from page 19) 
me tell you some of the things we used 
to do. The Hawaiian Islands are full of 
delicious tastes, smells, sounds, touches, 
and sights. For instance, one of the 
queerest things to taste is live minnows! 

With us, if you were a boy and a na- 
tive and a good swimmer you went to the 
wharves in the late afternoons to dive for 
nickels that the people on the steamers 
threw to you, but if you were a girl anda 
haole (which means white person) and a 
very poor swimmer, you stayed near the 
coral pools and caught minnows. 

I will tell you how to do it, in case you 
ever need to catch some. You take up 
your dress and wade into the sea where 
the water is clear and quiet. There as you 
stand looking down, of a sudden you will 
see something like a floating net in the 
water that changes its outline as it moves 
—a little cloud of silver. That you dip 
up, and if your dress is thin it will act 
like a sieve and the water will run 
through and leave a million or so little 
flipping flakes which are of course, min- 
nows. Then you go to shore and eat them. 

There were days when John Frank and 
I would go down to his pool. This was a 
deep pocket of spring water in solid rock, 
and from this pool came all the water 
that fed the dozens of little ditches that 
ran around the taro patches and rice 
fields. My father had told me a story 
about the pool, that filled me with won- 
der. For hundreds of years John Frank’s 
fathers and fathers’ fathers had fished 
there with nets and torches, at night, 
for a certain kind of white fish that lived 
in the very bottom of the pool. When 
the light of the great torches fell on the 
water, the fishes came up to the surface, 
and then the old Hawaiians cast down 
their nets and caught them. John Frank 
did not own the pool any longer, for his 
grandfather had sold the whole valley 
for five dollars, to a white man. 


We used to go down to the pool, be- 
cause it was a sort of magic place for 
us. I remember the very day that an 
eel bit John Frank on the toe, we went 
there and sat on the worn rock, in the 
sun, and dabbled our bare feet in the 
still, blackish water. It seemed to me 
every time we came down that the white 
fish came to the surface, just for a mo- 
ment, as if they knew that John Frank 
really had the biggest right to this pool, 
even if his grandfather had sold it, al- 
though of course that was all imagina- 
tion. But still I liked the idea. Perhaps 
I was sorry for John Frank because his 
toe hurt. At any rate many years later 
I kept thinking about his forefathers, and 
their torches and nets above the pool, 
and I wrote this poem: 


Bronze Boy 


To this deep pool, with blowing torches came 

Your fathers, lithe as flame, 

Trailing their nets, and poising their slim 
spears, 

Over this pool, a hundred years. 


Up from the pool, the dim white fishes came 
After the flame, 

To touch the fluid fire plunging down 

Into this pool where all but fishes drown... 


Above your pool we lie, on your worn stone, 
And you are known 

By these dim fishes that will dart and glide 
When you, and your flame-bodied race have 


died. 


If I had grown up in New York, or 
any big city, I think I would have liked 
to write about riding in a train or a 
subway. On a farm, I think, I would have 
written poetry about horseback riding. 
or skating, or walking through the woods. 
There are girls who read this magazine 
who are using all their five senses out- 
of-doors, and in. Some of those girls will 
be poets. Perhaps some are poets now. 


Books to Read Ourselves 


(Continued from page 48) 

vels to come her way as she has met in 
the pages of Amadis de Gaul. They do, 
so long as a certain Don Miguel is of 
the party—but she finds in time that he 
has carefully arranged them for her 
benefit, to suit the demands of a sensa- 
tion-loving girl. You may not so much 
wonder at this when you find that Don 
Miguel is really Miguel de Cervantes, 
whose masterpiece, Don Quixote, laughed 
the romances of chivalry out of favor in 
Europe. 

The Dryad and the Hired Boy, by 
Ethel Cook Eliot (Doubleday, Doran), 
which you finished reading last month in 
THE AMERICAN GrRL, has just come out 
between the covers of a book. And the 
story is even more mysterious because 
the author could write at more length. 

Now for two books about foreign 
lands: they are both for younger read- 
ers, but as well written and so true to 
life that anyone at all would be pleased 
with them. If you read Mary and Peter 
in Italy by Eleanor Barton (Nelson), 


you will get a splendid idea of how every- 
day folk live there, and how this life 
impresses two bright-eyed young English 
people. It goes through the year from 
the time they arrive at the little station 
on the Riviera and see the policemen in 
cocked hats trimmed with silver braid. 
The American girl who visits Mario’s 
Castle, by Helen Forbes (Macmillan), 
has been taken to Italy because she 
stutters, and her aunt thinks that learn- 
ing a new language in a new country will 
take her mind off her mouth and over- 
come the impediment before she knows 
it. In a flower market in Tuscany she 
meets a boy about her own age, who lives 
in the castle of San Torello, and who 
sets to work to teach her Italian as one 
child teaches his language to another— 
showing her a cat and saying il gatto, for 
instance—and a good way it is, too. You 
would expect adventures in any castle so 
gloomy and picturesque as the hill town 
stronghold whose picture is on the end- 
papers of this book, and there are plenty 
of adventures before the book is over. 





Stories and articles, puzzle pages and jokes, pictures and troop news— 
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Books Every Girl Scout 
Will Enjoy Reading 
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THE RED CAPE 
By Rachel M. Varble 


A delightful story of how a plucky little 
princess is driven from her country by a 
revolution, and experiences thrills, heart- 
ache and happiness, With frontispiece in color 
and 14 illustrations in black-and-white. $2.00 


ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCE 
By Aldis Dunbar 
The tale of Prince Lillo’s romantic fight 
against odds to restore the ancient rights of 
his oppressed people. With frontispiece in color 
and 27 illustrations in black-and-white. $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC TREASURY 
OF CHILDHOOD STORIES 
By Mary D. Hutchinson Hodgkins 


New edition of a charming collection of folk- 
and fairy-tales, realistic and historical stories 
of various nations. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. With frontispiece in color and 
55 illustrations in black-and-white. $2.50 


THE LAND OF PROMISE 


By Margaret Lynn 
“An excellent picture of the struggle for Kan- 
sas which girls will read with enthusiasm.”— 
Anne Carroll Moore in The New York Herald 
Tribune. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
With 8 illustrations in color. $2.00 


UNDER THE LILACS 
By Louisa M. Alcott 
Ben, with his trick dog Sancho, runs away 
from a circus and finds a home with Bob 
and Betty in an old house under the lilacs. 
With 6 illustrations in color. (In The Beacon 
Hill Bookshelf.) $2.00 


JACK AND JILL 

By Louisa M. Alcott 
Games, club meetings, acting, and fun while 
Jack and Jill were confined to their beds re- 
covering from a coasting accident. A lively 
story. With 6 illustrations in color. (In The 
3eacon Hill Bookshelf.) $2.00 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES 
AT SCHOOL 

By Mary P. Wells Smith 
The author, in this new edition, tells the 
story of the frolics of the boys and girls of 
her “Jolly Good Times” during their days 
at school. With frontispiece in color and 8 
illustrations in black-and-white. $2.00 

Let us send you our new free illustrated 
catalogue, ‘‘Books for Girls” 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 34 Beacon Street Boston 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





At the Wrong Counter 


Lapy: “I want a bottle of iodine.” 

CLERK: “Sorry, Madam, but this 
is a drug store. Can’t I interest you 
in an alarm clock, some nice leather 
goods, a few radio parts, or a toasted 
cheese sandwich?”—Sent by Vera J. 
SHORES, Rushville, Illinois. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 























She Was Sensitive 


An old colored woman went to the 
dentist and began to yell as soon as he 
put the forceps in her mouth. 

“What are you yelling for; you know 
I’m a painless dentist,” he said. 

“Maybe you're painless, but I ain’t,” 
she sobbed.—Sent by En1p PHILLIPs, 


Quimby, Louisiana. 
Fifty-Fifty 


Pat was up in an air- 







mW plane for the first time. 
j= ah The pilot took a nose 
=: 





dive and laughed. Turn- 
ing to his passenger, he 
said, “Fifty per cent of 
the people down there thought we were 
coming down.” 

Pat replied, “Fifty per cent of the 
people up here did, too.”—Sent by Mar- 
GARET AusTIN, Auburn, New York. 


Dual Identity 


From the bedroom of the twin boys 
came the mingled sounds of loud weep- 
ing and hearty laughter, so Father went 
up to investigate. 

“What’s the matter up here?” 

The joyous twin indicated his weep- 
ing brother. “Nothing,” he chuckled, 
“only nurse has given him two baths and 
hasn’t given me any.”—Sent by SARAH 
CATHERINE Woop, Keyser, West Virginia. 


The Old Game 


Trarric Cop: I’m sorry, Miss, but 
I’ve got to tag your car. You know 
what that means. 

Sweet Younc Tune: Certainly. Now 
I have to chase 
somebody else and 
tag them and then 
they’re it—Sent 
by Epitu C. 
Hicks, Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 
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Books for Your Library 
N. C. Wyeth has done 


17 color pages and 
46 drawings for the 
1928 title in the 
Scribner $2.50 
Illustrated Classics 





DRUMS 


By James Boyd 








James Boyd’s famous story of the American 
Revolution has been a favorite with younger 
readers since its publication. This new edition, 
superbly illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, will 
be the perfect gift book for every occasion. 


$2.50 
Other Arabian Nights 


by H. I. Katibah 
Illustrated in color by W. M. Berger. 


Fantastic and enthralling fairy-tales and 
folk-lore with all the strange Oriental 
charm of “The Thousand and One Nights,” 
told by a man who heard them first as a boy 
in the Orient. $2.00 


The Treasure Cave 


edited by Cynthia Asquith 

Editor of “Sails of Gold,” etc. 

New stories by famous English authors, 
among them Rafael Sabatini, Walter de 
la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, and Algernon 
Blackwood. A big book of varied and 
enthralling interest. With many illustrations 
in black and white and color. $2.00 


Wild Animal Interviews 
by W. T. Hornaday 


A famous writer on wild animals here in- 
terviews forty of them in their native haunts * 
}or the “Zoo.” With forty illustrations by 
| Lang Campbell. $2.50 


Smoky 

by Will James 

This new Library Edition of the famous 
classic of a cow-pony is the only edition 
now available. With forty-three illustrations 
and new cover design by the author. $2.00 





at all bookstores 


Scribner’s Sons, New York 





All sorts of pages in 1929—get your friends to subscribe now 
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BEAUTIFUL 
MASTER-TAILORED 
FULL-SIZED 
Be ambkin LAMB'S WOOL 


Look for the Label 


CHINCHILLA COATS 


Sizes 6 to 14 
With Wide 


$ 1 26 Military Collar 


As illustrated below 
With Regulation 


Genuine B 
$ 1 7 75 Java Cat Enenrtitine as 


shown on page 63 
With Cat L 
$1875 Seen 


Sizes 15 to 20 $5. additional in each style. 
Terms: C. O. D. 





All garments are lined with warm 
flannel and are provided with wide 
adjustable hems—for growing people. 
“Lambkins” are guaranteed to give 
three seasons’ wear of hard usage. 


REFUNDS WILL BE PROMPTLY MADE ON 
GARMENTSNOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY 


NOTE: Due to the unexpectedly large volume of 
business on “Lambkin” Coats, no orders will be 
accepted after November 25th. 

Coats intended for Christmas presents should 
be ordered NOW with specification as to date when 
receipt is desired. On such orders a deposit of $2. 
is requested. 








THE REVLIS MFG. CO. 
230 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Makers of Fine Garments 




















———— 





The Strike 


(Continued from page 57) 
around and seemed about to speak; then 
closed his lips, gazed sternly at his food 
and tried again to eat. Happily, Mrs. 
Dexter’s appetite was good and at the 
end of the meal she was able to speak 
with an air that gained undivided at- 
tention. 

“Joel,” she said, briskly, “When some 
matter of importance comes up in your 
office, when opposing interests have to 


| be reconciled and a compromise reached, 


, 


you go into conference, don’t you?’ 

Mrs. Dexter beamed lovingly on them 
all, the innocent and the guilty alike. 
“We're going into conference now, in 


' the library. The dishes are going to be 


left—left, I said, Mildred.” 

They passed into the library in silence. 
The eyes of Mildred and her brother 
met, new hope springing into life. They 
hardly noted with what a strange, dazed 
look their father began stirring up the 
fire and straightening the rug. ‘“‘Mother’s 
on our side! Mother’s on our side!” they 
signaled wildly to each other. 

“Sit here,” said their mother, “and 
here. I suppose you will represent your- 
self, Joel, but I should like the privilege 
of acting in this matter as counsel for 
the interests of Mildred and Kenwood.” 
Her voice rippled on so calmly that one 
would not have suspected that the words 
held, in her husband’s ears, bombs and 
revolutions. 

“Susan!” he ejaculated in outraged 
tones. ‘““Do you mean to tell me that you 
are upholding these children in their 
rebellious and reprehensible conduct?” 

“Suppose, in this discussion, we don’t 
insist that they are still children,” she 
returned gently; “but—” 

“Members of the firm of Dexter & 
Company, who wish to present an idea 
upon the handling of the business,” Ken 


at Dexters 


put in, greatly daring and determined. 

“Strikers,” pronounced Mr. Dexter, as 
if the word had a bad taste. 

“No,” Mildred protested, wistfully, 
musingly. “Just—just people.” 

“What kind of people?” her father be- 
gan irascibly. “I should say—” he 
looked across at her. There were tears 
in her eyes; her sensitive mouth was 
trembling. Suddenly, he could not have 
told how it was, he saw her not as the 
little girl he had so loved and cared for 
all these years, but as a grown and in- 
dependent young woman; no longer de- 
pendent upon his judgment or his purse; 
memory and affection the only tie be- 
tween them. 

Memory! He knew, then, there were 
some things he could not bear. “See 
here,” he said, abruptly, huskily, “What 
are you way over there for? Come here!”’ 

The tension broke. Mildred found her- 
self on her father’s knee; she found her- 
self giving him the hug they both had 
longed for. Ken was grinning at his 
father over Mildred’s head and receiving 
the understanding twinkle he could get 
from Mr. Dexter and from no one else. 

“After all, we're not employer and 
employee,” Mr. Dexter then said. “Now 
why don’t you like the father-daughter 
arrangement, my dear?” 

Mildred’s form grew taut. Ken’s eye- 
brows went up inquiringly. 

“When you have asked me, quietly 
and reasonably, for a party dress or 
whatever article you wanted,” continued 
her father to Mildred, “I do not believe 
I have often refused. However—’ 

“Oh, oh!” wailed Mildred, sitting up 
straight. “Have we got it to do over?” 

“What is it you thought you had 
done?” inquired Mr. Dexter, with an 
enigmatic smile and eyes _ twinkling. 

(Continued on page 62) 


Make a Book for Book Week 


(Continued from page 31) 
it last February in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

But you need not limit yourself to 
paper. Ginghams and calicoes with small 
flower patterns make charming covers, 
used in combination with very bright 
contrasting colored end papers. The 
calico can be bought at any dry goods 
store, in bright red, dark green, and 
bright yellow. Plain or flower-patterned 
glazed chintz is another possibility. This 
is especially lovely after it has had a 
coat of shellac. In fact, shellac improves 
the paper as well as the cloth covers. It 
should be put on evenly when the book 
is finished and the paste quite dry. 
Orange shellac gives the surface an old 
smooth look, almost antique. But this 
should be used only on papers or mate- 
rials that are warm in color, like yellows, 
reds, oranges. When one wishes to retain 
a fine color of green or blue then it is 
best if one uses white shellac. 

On the outside of a song book, you 
may print “My Own Song Book,” “Girl 
Scout Songs,” “Songs for Camp and 
Trail,” or perhaps you have a still better 


title of your own. Leave a margin of 
an inch or an inch and a half from the 
top, and about one half inch on each 
side. Outline the letters lightly in pencil, 
and then fill them in with India ink. 
Perhaps you will sketch in, under the 
title and about half an inch down, your 
troop or patrol symbol, or camp scene. 
Perhaps, too, you will wish to print in 
your name about an inch up from the 
lower edge of the cover. (But keep the 
cover from looking crowded, and leave 
out either the sketch or your name if 
it threatens to become so.) 

For the covers of plain covered books, 
you may want to print a label or design 
from a small linoleum cut and paste it 
on. Title pages are better with only some 
well-done lettering and, perhaps, a small 
and simple design. 


Eprtor’s Note: Further suggestions 
for making books will be found in 
“Bookbinding for Beginners” by Flor- 
ence O. Bean and John C. Brodhead, 
published by the Davis Press, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 





Ask your mother, aunt or grandmother for a renewal for Christmas— 
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REGULATION GIRL SCOUT 
UNIFORM 


The new Girl Scout uniform here shown 
consists of a coat dress which has the G. 
S. insignia embroidered on the collar 
making a neater finish than sewed-on 
emblems. A new style, self-shank button 
is trim in effect because it lies flat on the 
cloth. Shield for V neck. Cloth belt with 
two buttons. Washable. Inverted pleat 
at back gives ample fullness for outdoor 
activity. Sizes 8-12; $4.25. Sizes 14-44; 
$4.75, 


_. GIRL SCOUT 
PURSE 


Made of brown genuine leather, pocket 
for registration card and one for money. 
Equipped with straps to fasten on belt. 
Girl Scout trefoil stamped on flap . 30c 
Same style in green suede with G. S. 
Insignia on snap 50c 












OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT 
STOCKINGS 


A_ brown, ribbed _ stocking 
suitable for hard wear and ac- 
tive outdoor use. Shade 
matches brown calfskin 
shoes. 

Cotton, for 


Summer . . 50c 
Wool, for 
Winter . . 85c 


670 Lexington Avenue 








WEB BELT 
Of heavy green webbing. Trefoil seal in gunmetal finished buckle. 
Two belt hooks for knife, rope, whistle or other equipment. 
Sizes 28-38 
Sizes 40-46 . . 
Extra Belt Hooks. 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT 
FLASH-LIGHT 


May be worn on belt, 
suspended by ring as 
tent light or stood erect 
as desired. Has 
foot range with focus- 
ing lens. Official insig- 
nia imprinted on dura- 
ble green finish of case. 


Price, 
battery 


The New Uniform 


And Some Accessories You Are Sure to Need 


REGULATION GIRL SCOUT 
HAT 


A crushable hat of Girl Scout cloth in the 
new green shade. Embroidered G. S. in- 
signia in dark green on band. 

Sizes: Extra small, small, medium, large. 
Consult order blank to ascertain correct 
hat size, as hats cannot be returned for 
exchange. Price, $1.30. 


GIRL SCOUT 
NECKERCHIEF 


Half square, cut on diagonal, 
of high grade mercerized cot- 
ton. Trefoil embroidered on 
each in contrasting color. 
Colors: dark green, red, 
purple, black, dark blue, light blue, yel- 
low, brown. If neckerchief is worn, the 
dark green is recommended for wear 
with the new Girl Scout uniform. Price 
45c 


Neckerchief Slide (green only) . . 10c 


65¢c 
75¢c 
O5¢c 





200 


complete with 
. $2.50 














Write for complete illustrated catalogue. Address all orders to 


NATIONAL EQuIPMENT Deprt., Girt Scouts, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














And get every number next year—the best ever 
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A WORD FROM THE MAKERS 


The Official Label 
to be found only 
in the new official 
Girl Scout Uni- 
form. Always look 
for it. 





$ EXCLUSIVE manufacturers of the new Girl Scout Uni- 
form, our aim is to maintain a high standard of smart 
tailoring to insure fit and style. You have the assurance of se- 
curing a well tailored garment when you are ready to have your 
new uniform. 
We also manufacture the famous Bonnie Briar Middies, 
Knickers, Bloomers, Skirts, Blouses and Dresses in girls’ and 
junior models for school and street wear. 


THE GOLDMAN BAER COMPANY 
Makers of Official Girl Scout Uniforms 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE 


1270 Broadway $2-34 S. Puaca St. 





























The"W rite’ Gift 
for Children 


DeLuxe 0 


ENCIL SETS _& fost 
Trademark Reg. 
bo pee allen mal ¢ leather case! Ave Ideal Xmas Gifts. The s-arch for something 
and a colorful assortment of | Umique, something different, somet useful and 
lead pencils, every piece engraved fecpensive finds its perfect solution in CASH’S 
with name in 18 Kt. Gold. A point oo may ey on ek apm aeaase ope know 
tect yare ideal way to mark alllinen clothing. 
nies = \~7 pee Give CASH’S NAMES to everyone on your Xmas 

























Junior Set — Embosed | genuine | list this year. Order from your dealer or write— 
leather case d 3 . 
name engraved in 18 Ke. ren : 50c Send PR nine so of your J. & J. —- Inc. 
Send check, money order, a or 4 S. Postage = oe some waren Se fast 
aaglMPRINT PENCIL CO. inc. | ono Sn in South Norway bo 
HANDICRAFT The Award of A Girl Scout 
Self-Instruction Booklets Badge or Insignia 
Our booklets are designed to help girls Is a Definite Recognition 
- their handicraft work at home, at : 
camp and at school. of Accomplishment 
H ’ 
bow fe Be Simple Wood. Finishing Wear them Always 
How to Make a Waste Bas Sold exclusively by the 


How to Make a Batik Hendherchiet National Equipment Department 
Block Printing Applied to a Sofa Pillow " 

How to Make : Princess Slip of the Girl Scouts 
How to Make a Plaited Skirt —— 
How to Make Crystalline Lamp Shades 


How to Make a Cooking Combination We would be interested in receiving inquiries from 























How to Maks a Launa’y Bag and o She. Sag character aatve to our product 
iwtth ica THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
How to Make ‘ane Practical Apr in Purse and 
Secteuntion lope n Pu 210 East 51st St. 
PRACTICAL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. New York City 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Commencement Ini 







THIS CLASS RING #130 


Surpeisingty different — unusual, Ultra- 





= Catalog smart 1929 styles now ready. ned - 
Ring as shown =n ae one : OF ere letters in nog Hd ols, academies. col- 
4 center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 of once for FREE samples, giving name, 
i more, $1. — each, in in sgpecial — Sam a7 address, school name. 
' THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
s Ce., Inc., gsi Portland =. Rochester, N ¥. | 2060 East 7ist St., Cleveland, O. 









The Strike 


at Dexters 


(Continued from page 60) 

“Are you trying to say, Father,” Ken 
asked in stricken tones, “that you don’t 
mean to give us an allowance after all?” 

“Have you given me any good reason 
why I should?” returned his father. 

“Your father is quite right,” Mrs. 
Dexter’s voice cut in crisply. ‘““You have 
given him no reason whatever. This was 
to be a conference, Ken.” 

Mildred answered for Ken. “If you 
think we are acting childishly, Mother, 
whose fault is it? Why, I should say, 
Father’s. He’s bringing us up to be child- 
ish. He wants us to run to him when we 
want anything, just as we used to do 
when we were babies. And I am nearly 
seventeen and Ken is past fifteen! How 
am I to get good judgment if I’m never 
allowed to use what I’ve got? How am I 
to learn to spend money wisely if I 
never have any in my hands?” 

“And how am I to acquire good sense 
if I always have to rely upon father’s?” 
Ken solemnly demanded. 

Mr. Dexter glanced from one to the 
other. His face looked judicial. 

“IT may say that I am not greatly dis- 
pleased up to date with the results of the 
methods you so criticise,” he stated. 
“Mother, can you think of any two chil- 
dren of our acquaintance you would 
rather have in the house than ours—that 
is, until this recent outbreak?” 

“No, I can’t,” their mother admitted 
flatly. “But if I were Ken and Mildred, 
I might feel inclined to ask: ‘Why be 
considerate—and sensible—and capable 
—if you are treated as if you were 
thoughtless—and foolish?’ ” 

Her husband did not try to conceal 
the fact that he was a bit taken aback. 

“Father,” Mildred put in, hurriedly, 
eyes shining and cheeks pink, “even if 
Ken had a latch-key and an allowance, 
he really wouldn’t begin to stay out all 
night. Why, Ken is treasurer of his 
class, and Mr. Goodman gives him re- 
sponsible jobs to look after.” 

“Father,” Ken put in, earnestly, “Mil- 
dred headed the committee of the Girls’ 
League on school uniforms, and won the 
prize for the best household budget!” 

From the doorway another voice sud- 
denly spoke, a voice which, surprisingly 
enough, cast the deciding vote. The 
words were delivered over a large armful 
of wood, over the top of which could 


be seen a fierce little knob of gray hair. 


“You'd be sitting here without a fire 
and catching your deaths o’ cold, for all 
that lazy young feller ’ud lift a finger,” 
scolded Ann the Terrible. 

“That will do, Ann.” Mr. Dexter 
spoke vigorously. “You are forgetting 
yourself. You must learn to speak more 
respectfully of Miss Mildred and Master 
Kenwood. They are no Jonger children.” 

“Now that much is settled,” he con- 
tinued. as Ann, muttering to herself, 
backed bewildered out of the room, ‘we 
must get down to business.” He took out 
his notebook. “With your level head, 
Ken, you ought to be able to tell me 
whether you and Mildred really can get 
on with twelve a month or whether fif- 


| ‘teen might not be a fairer figure.” 





| More “made-to-order” stories by your favorite authors coming soon 
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Dignified Plan To Make 
Money For Your Troop 





Girl Scout Troops and other societies and clubs 
conduct “‘Candy Sales’’ to raise funds for their 
treasuries by using the well-known Bylund Plan of 
selling these nationally advertised 5c candy bars and 
confections. Sixty other brands to select from. 

| ae | 
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Write now for full particulars. Samples upon re- 
quest. No money required. We finance while selling. 


Shipping charges prepaid by us. All merchandise 
strictly fresh—-must he satisfactory or can be re- 
turned at our expense, 


BYLUND BROS. INC. 
Woolworth Bldg., Dept. A. G., New York, N. Y- 














Money for Christmas! 


Everybody shampoos! So every Girl Scout 
will be interested in a delightful new solidi- 
fied liquid shampoo. And so will her sis- 
ters and her cousins and her aunts. 


You can earn money for yourself or 
your troop by helping us introduce 


IPINEFOAM 


A pure shampoo without 
harmful alcohol or exces- 
sive free alkali, refreshes 
hair and scalp and 
keeps them healthy. 
It prevents dan- 
druff. The cakes, 
shaped to fit hand 
and head, are 
wrapped in gay 
colors. We have a 
1 special gift package 
G ‘ of 2 cakes and di- 
rections for making a shampoo jacket. 
Write for information 
and free sample. 


Tue Prneroam Co. 
Sales Dept., 334 E. 27th St., N. Y. C. 































Splendid Eastman Folding 
Camera, latest model, takes 
perfect pictures, is yours ab- 
solutely free for selling an 
assortment of our amazing 
bargains. Just seni yourname 
and address to Wellinzton 
Novelty Co., Dept. AG. Wel- 
lingtonRd.,LosAngeles,Calif. , 








All of You for 
“The American Girl” 


(Continued from page 33) 
fellow-members, sisters, were ill with 
scarlet fever, they immediately sent a 
two year subscription to the magazine. 

An Ogden, Utah, troop—Number 
Nine, it was—held a contest to secure 
new members, and the winner received as 
a prize, a one year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Grr. Another troop—Num- 
ber One of Niantic, Connecticut, besides 
being one hundred per cent subscribing, 
sent three subscriptions to each of the 
public schools in a nearby town. 


Lots of people like our 
magazine—— 
Just read this, please 


It isn’t only Girl Scouts who like our 
magazine. The leaders are fond of it, 
too. The Newburgh, New York, Girl 
Scout Council asked for sample copies 
to distribute at its executive committee 
luncheons. “We believe that these will 
serve as an inspiration to the workers, 
inform them more definitely about Girl 
Scouting, and interest them in the maga- 
zine itself,” wrote the local director. 

And not only leaders, either, but out- 
siders, as well. Just read what The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Bookshop of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston, Massachusetts, wrote about 
THE AMERICAN GIRL: 

Boys, until recently have fared much 
better than girls in respect to magazines 
exclusively their own. Now there is a maga- 
zine solely about girls and for girls. It began 
as a periodical for Girl Scouts, but has 
since expanded into a full-fledged magazine 
for all girls, though it still contains pages 
of special interest to Girl Scouts. 

Why not ask the book-dealers in your 
city to write for sample copies during 
Book Week? 


Here are some Book Week 
programs—— 
You may write for them 


And speaking of Book Week, do you 
know that you may have, free, a leaflet 
of suggestions for programs on books 
published by the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, 
New York, New York, if you will just 
write and ask for it? It will give you 
some interesting ideas for books to read 
the year round. Although designed pri- 
marily for adult clubs, you will find some 
things in it, we are sure, that will in- 
terest your troop. 

You notice that in the picture on page 
thirty-two, an AMERICAN GIRL cover is 
used as the center of a Book Week dis- 
play in a department store window. If 
you want one for a store in your city. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL will be glad to lend 
you the originals of covers which have 
appeared on the magazine. Just write to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, New York, and tell 
the name of the store in which it will 
be used and one will be sent you. But 
write soon, for the supply is limited. 

And don’t forget to write and tell us 
about your Book Week entertainments. 











the Motor 


Give your sewing machine motor a good 
oiling regularly with 3-in-One and save re- 
pair bills. Treat your vacuum cleaner and 
washing machine motors the same way. 


a 

-In-Une 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
A scientific compound. Penetrates tightest 
bearings, oils perfectly, stays put, doesn’t 
gum or dry out. 
Sold by all good dealers in Handy Cans 
and Bottles. 
FREE Generous sample and Dictionary 

of Uses. Ask for both on a postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. 


New York Gu 




















Make beautiful articles 
yourself 
of Leather 


Book covers, pocketbooks, brief cases, 
bags, belts and all kinds of beautiful, 
useful articles. Easy to make with 
Graton & Knight craft leathers. Pat- 
terns, designs and tools furnished. 

Send this advertisement with 10c for 
the 96-page Leathercraft book that 
gives complete instructions on how to 
make many interesting articles of 
leather. 


Graton & Knight Company 
Worcester, Mass. 























Get Out of Doors 


this winter on 
a pair of speedy 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


xT Ss 
You can’t buy finer X } SS 
skis. That’s why most NS ~~ 










RNA 





champions use them. Look 

for the famous deerhead ¥\\\} » 
trademark. Send for free \ ¥, 
booklet, “How to Ski’. r\ 2p f 





NORTHLAND 
SKI . Co, 
83 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 














=> RINGS & PINS 


ana This Sterline Silver Ring, beautifully 
carved, set with « genuine onyx, $2.75. In 
lota of 36 or more $2 exch. Special Gurls’ 
Club Ilustrated | older sent Sree. 


C. K. Grouse Company 


25-A Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 





Be a better Girl Scout this year—renew your “American Girl” today 
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Girl Scout Uniforms 


Girl Scout Dress, green... 8-12 $ 4.25 
44-44 4.75 
Girl Scout Cloth efi wide 


’ oseoseee -75 
Make-up set. one Neseetecsone +50 
Hat, Girl Sc MO, sacs @u:ars 1.30 
SIMBEE oon ec ccsesesencene 10-42 2.75 
Bloomers... . 2... -e+e0s 10-44 2.75 

<nee Band Bloomers.... 10-44 3-00 
Middy (Official)......... 10-44 1.75 
WOO BEE. cece ccccccces » 28-38 .65 

40-49 +75 
Girl Scout Top Coat..... 8-12 16.00 


Officer's Dress 





Serr ere 32-44 25.00 
Cotton eescsecese Sa7hh 10.00 
Hat, Officer’ 5, with insignia 
Lt. wt. felt. . 6-8 3.00 
High grade felt. 6-8 4:75 
ES 
Leather, with hooks... .. 28-38 1.75 
40-46 2.00 
Suede, dress. ......05% 28-38 1.25 
40-40 1.50 
Officer's Top Coat ....... 32-44 25.00 
Officer's Cape, ne 32-44 20.00 
Neckerchiefs, C ‘otton. ‘eae Biseacets “45 
Neckerchiefs, silk, each. .....-++- 2.00 


Black and green 
Bandeanx (to match 
neckerchiefs), each. . ree “45 
Colors: green, purple, dark blue, light blue, 
brown, cardinal, black, and yellow 
Yellow Slickers.......- . 10 $3.75 
12 4.00 
14-20 5.00 
Sweaters— Brown and 
Green Heather 




















Cont Blades. . ..cccccevvese 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model. ........+++ 32-40 7.00 
Brownie Uniforms 
Brownie Dress. ...... 8-12 2.65 

Brownie Material 32” wide 
_ r yd. oe bees toewcsseseese +25 
ecenee 35 
Be ot, Leather Sizes 26-28-30. .50 
1 Brownie Wings rcreeradewne 20 
+ Golden Hand....... wansoe -10 
+ Golden Bar........ 10 
© TEMIRNNMB so occ wccccccsceseees 10 
Badges 
t Attendance Stars 
oS SS Te .10 
MER ccavdscasreddcecnveshoe-e .10 
¢t First Class Badge.........-++- +23 
t Flower Crests. ........ceceeees +15 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
BE cacisecudwasedtencdtekene 1.75 
Bronze . 1.50 
? P roficiency Badges........-+++- 15 
t Second Class Badge.......-++++ 15 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar....... 3.00 
10 K Gold Pin... ....--eeeeeees 5.00 
Gold Plate Pins.... eececeas 75 
Silver Plate... ....00seeeeeeees 75 
Insignia 
t Armband. ..........-00. Sinene +25 
t : ~orporal’ s Chev oe 10 
t Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron .... -20 
t Hi at Insignia (for Capiain's 
at). PPE eTT ey Ce 50 
t Hat Insigni (for Brown Owl's hat) .50 
t Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts ... .20 
t Patrol Leader's Chevron......-- “AS 
Pins 
¢ Brownle. .....cccccccseccescce 15 
+ Brown Owl Pin. .......--0-00- +25 
+ Committee. a wate + aaa -73 
+t*Community Se rvice . i aR ee See -35 
t*Golden Ex nest Se aaa es gh alantea i ii 1.50 
¢t Lapels—G. S., Bronze.......... 530" 
¢ Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold {safety catch)......... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)........ 78 
POND PURE OFO8.. cc cncceccseces 15 
Old style plain Pim... .....--005 035 
Midget gold filled... .......+-++ 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
tSenior Girl Scout Pin........... 75 
t Tawny Owl Pin........--+-0+- +25 
ongs 
Amapien. the Beautiful........... 05 
Are You There?....ccccccccscose -I0 
Enrollment. 43 .10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout ae -I5 
First National Training School.... .25 
Oe SPT eee .60 
Girl Scout Song Book............ .50 


Headquarters. 


> wSNne 











Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 


NOVEMBER - 


Price 
Girl Scout Songs 











Vocal Booklet....... 10 

Piano Edition... 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet.........+++ 04 

6S Of 30 OF MOTE... ceccccees -03 

CE 6-6. w-55.9b2660 008 neue ee “15 
Dn a St eawendnns wae 30 
On the Trail 

Piano Edition.........cceeeee8 .40 

Midget Size -05 

Lots of 10 or more e .02 
PP ererree o* +15 
To AMEFICA. 22. ec ccessccescccees +25 
Flags 
American Flags 
923 Ft. Wool... cccccscvcsvccece 2.25 
REPererrece erie 3.60 
EE ER ce cdccesreéneecwone 4.60 
+ Troop Flags 
2 x3 ft. Wool........ $2.60 toc per lett oi 
2% xaft. Wool..... + 4.20 35¢ 
SG5 B. Wel. .cccss §.78 20c “ = 
6 GR: FRG. nc0cs2 8.50 20c “* = 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 
t Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No...... $1.50 
Signal F lags 

Flag Set complete... . . as eed 73 


Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 
1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
RE ae +50 


I pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
ge Serr eee +25 
Staffs 


in. = 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 











G. S. Emblem ake 6.75 
tin. x 7 ft. Jointed with } agle. ae 5.00 
1in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. . 3.50 
G.S. Emblem—separate......... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate . 3.00 
Spear Emblem—separate........- 1.60 
Pine CastIOE . ccc csccccecanscces 2.60 

° 

Literature 
Brown Book for Brown Owls..... -50 
POGUE, DENIS 15 co se pecacccocsece 1.25 
Brownie Handbook, <7 apes: Perr -25 
Brownie Games, Engli coose -50 
Blue Book of Rules.............. +25 
Camping Out (By L. H.W. OO ae 2.00 
Campward Ho!. ‘ 73 
Camp and Field Notebook C over .50 
Ceremonies around the Gir 

SOME. cos ence neverecccse +25 
Community Service Booklet— 

Each toc; Per doze coce SR 
First Aid * Pits at Edition... .: .60 


Games and Recreational Methods 
hy ae Camps and Scouts 











(By Ci Ty Gs <c.an cs veies 2.00 
Girls” ¢ “lubs (By Helen Ferris) . . 2,00 
Girl Guide Book of Games........ +50 
Girl Scout Game Book ; +35 
Girl Scout Handyfacts... 2.35 
Girl Scout Hike Pack............ .05 

Girl a ayy Short Stories 

(Ser Bien ccc arcercccesseciees 2.00 
Girl Scout Short Stories 

CPENE. BP. c causecescceracsececce 2.00 
Health Record Books, each. sem .10 

ST Eo n-ne oip'a 0 gsw'd°4.0'6 108 1.00 
Handbox i Cloth Board Cover . ‘ 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover ........++++ 80 

English Girl Guide... ........+++ 75 
Home Service Booklet, each...... 10 

Per dozen -. 1,00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 

Pamphlet. each .. 2... ccseecces .06 

ee eee SP 5.00 
International Conference and 

World Camp Report ......... 1.25 
Juliette Low and the Girl 

Scouts 2.00 
Kettles and Camp -50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices....... 55 
Life Saving Booklet... aa +15 
Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker....... -10 
Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 
am, ae Heme LarGt) ....ccccesce 1.50 

“4 Birdsell Otis Edey so. 60 
Stories and How to Tell ‘Them... .. 1.25 
Tramping and Tra toll tate a 
Witchery of Archery. ie iid 
Nature Program— 

A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 

in their Nature Work......... +20 





1928 





Price 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 

EE $ .03 
First Class and Ramoler........ .05 
Second Class and Observer .... 1c 

I, Bin an coe a argeinal ai Ot -I5 

Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 

Flower Finder) with note- 

BOGE COEF ooo oc vecdsccescesce 1.50 
Projects. each. .......-sscrcece -40 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower 

instruction sheet. eachm ....... -10 

Garden Flower Project.......... .40 
Insect Finder Project........... .50 
Rock Finder Project. .........++ -10 
Star Finder Project 
with Planesphere . seoce -20 
Land Animal Finder Project .40 
(These projects not supplied in note- 


book cover) 
Audubon Bird Plates 


(set of $0)... cccccseccccccccce 1.00 
Pageant— 
Girl Scout's Hope Chest 
(By Alice Sandiford)....... -I5 
Patrol Register, each............. «15 


Patrol System for Girl Guides .... 











Plays— 
How St. John Came to Bencer's 
errr 15 
A Pot of Red Geraniums. “15 
Why the Rubbish? . +15 
Everybody's Affair. ......0sse0% o8! 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) ......... “IS 
Magic Gold Pieces (By Margaret 
ER ae eee +15 
Lots of ten or more, each... .10 
Simple Dramatics for Troop 
SES 6-0 dis ae oeno6-0 ons +50 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) .......... -10 
SL errr rrr 1.00 


Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 

Winter, ee : Seemene, 

Sets cannot be broken)........ -15 

1 dozen sets 1.50 
Girl Scout National Headquarters 2 for .os 
Washington Little House (I:x- 















SSR CE Pea rartee eee -02 
Washington Little House (Door- 
way) . . . .02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Price) 05 
Per hundred. . 4.50 
Girl Scout's Promise .05 
Per hundre 4.50 
Brownie Laws. -03 
Brownie Song -03 
Series of Law Cards 
Oy: RNs stnatnkahvesnee 4.50 
A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“4 Girl Scout's Honor is to be 
Trusted” 
“4 Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mals” 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty" 
Any of above, each. ........44. .0f 
| A ere Sarre 2.50 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9% x11 34 10 
Per dozen eee 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
LL, aaa 15 
Girl Scout's P; romise ’ 11x16....- 15 
A. . ae 10.00 
Girl Scout's Promise, ‘8x11. ° 10 
. J | nasties 8.00 
Girl Scout Laws 
Size 14x19 -30 
Size Ox 11 -I0 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 
Scout Mastership........ 1.50 
Three Degrees in Hiking ; -I0 
Tramping and Trailing with t 
ee ree +35 
Tree Marker (mot engraved)....... 8.00 
Troop Management Course....... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 
5 ee reer 1.55 


Size 

Additional Sheets 
Cash Record (15 sheets)..25c package 
Per sheet (broken pikg.)......+- 3c ed 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, 
the country, and to maintain your National 


tAuthorized department stores cannot sell these items. 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when officia 


please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice, 


*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 





1 Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 


eee ee Monthly epuenal 


Ss). -25¢ package 
Per Sheet Grohe pkg.) . ae ata aie 2c ec 
Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
CS Be vce vcnesece 25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 3c ea 
Individual Record 
ee 25c package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.).......2C ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 


. 3c a sheet 
Troop Reports (30 sheets)..25¢ package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 2c ea 
Miscellaneous 

Price 

Astronomy Game...... eocccces ° 7S 

i Res «.dccecenscnacns 185 





Blankets—3! 4-pound camel's heir : 5 
O. D.—334-pound all wool, size - 
66x80 


0.806600 CoN 0.069666066 00% 4.75 
ID tAS 166s enac area cwekat 5.00 
Braid— -inch wide yard......... -10 


t Buttons— Per Set, Officer's, Ivory -40 
Camp Toilet Kit 





















ec cccccccccccccce 2. 
Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 
Compass, Plain 1.00 
Radiolite Dial 1.50 
Cuts Running Girl 1.00 
SR eee 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch........ 80 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra..... -50 
POOEE Oe Tey POO Bc cccccecseces 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size........... 1.70 
MT SU 60 oS bi. de ee cciad< oes 2.50 
Flexy Dolls (small)... ......ce0se Is 
t Girl Scout Cloth—36” wide, 
OP Sine ie nts cds a5 00eou 75 
Handke rchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
Linen .35 
Box of three. “ F 1.00 
Cotton... -20 
Box of six. 1.00 
Haversack 
No. 1, Khaki... o 
OO, 2, GE «= 4:64.60 39,0040 api 
Rucksack, greenm.......... ° 2.85 
Kaives, ee ret ee 1.60 
RRA eae 1.05 
Sheath Knife. 1.60 
Memory Book, Black. 1.50 
Oar 2.00 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces .... 2.75 
Mirror— Unbreakable... ......... +25 


CEE, oc ccicntscccsceces S840 
t Patterns— 
irl Scout Dress, 10-42., 














i ale +25 
TS SS eee sa “30 
Officer's Dress ear .25 

Neckerchief slides, green only...” .10 

Paper Weight. Bronze or Black 

Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit........., -50 

Poncho (45x72) 3.50 

Poncho (60x82)... . 4-75 

Purse, ss ar delicate wi icwane 

To mip an Odt no. cccaccsss... .30 
Purse (green suede)............. .50 
PE, Se, BOP Deo cicsiccccccces 1.00 

ee a RO Din scab ccceuesés 3.00 

Ro BIOS TE Wis cn cccevvaves +15 

pon of 5 or more, each. Se Gees yo 

Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt... «50 
Serge, green and gray  escmasgad 

54-in. wide, per YUrd..........4. © 4625 
Sewing Kit, Jin Case............ 25 

pS ae -50 
Girl Scout Stationery............ 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—each......... .O1 

PPE ee eee eee a 10 

Stockings, Cotiom, Sizes 8-11 ...... .50 

De TE o 6. 5 va wawenendeaenawes 1.00 

Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

bossed im gold).....6.. 6. ce eee .02 

3 for 5c; 12 for 15c; 100 for 1.00 

Thread, Green—s pool .10 

Per dozen spools...... 1.00 
¢t Uniform Make-up Sets—........ +50 

1 Pattern 

1 Pair G. S. Lapels 
1 Spool of Thread 
1 Set of Buttons 

Whithathes. . oo nse cscccccccccscece -20 

Wrist Watc re Radiolite 4-00 

Tommy . ° 4-00 


Nassau ......- . bg 6.50 
LOCUSE, ce eecvececesccesecesess 12.50 








Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” premiums—uwrite for a list 
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Ways to Earn Money 





| $372 Cash 
AL: ting | 


CARDS 





CHRISTMAS AND 
CAMPING MONEY 
EASILY EARNED 


On order of Captain, we will send any 
group as many boxed assortments of die- 
stamped Christmas Cards as you can sell. 
21 for $1.00 and allow until Jan. Ist to 
remit. 30% Commission on all orders and 
bonus on $100.00, giving profit of $37.00. 
Prepaid east of the ississippi. For 
samples and further information, address 


MERRILL MAX MILLER 
NEWPORT, VERMONT 














Sell 5c Candy Bars 
Write for 
Proven Money Raising Plan 


for Girl Scout troops, Schools, Classes, 
Churches, Clubs, Societies, etc. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


53 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass. 





Earn Christmas Dollars! 
GIRL SCOUTS send for 50 sets of Christ- 
mas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. Send us $3.00 
—Keep $2.00. We will send free gift for 
promptness. 

N. Y. PREMIUM HOUSE 
296-M Broadway, New York City 





BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 


Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and | 


keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun. 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO. 
DEPT. 108 AG, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


cirLs EARN XMAS MONEY 
FOR YOUR TROOP 
Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each _ package 


ce ang og 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. Or 
send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card package. Each 

vckage containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for (0c. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50, We trust you. 


Send %, keep 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., DEPT. 16, BEVERLY, MASS. 








r—— Troops Earn Money 
SELLING 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 


22 Varieties 


Offer not good in South or West 
PAY FOR BARS IN 30 DAYS 


L. E. AUSTIN 
760 West End Ave., New York City 


Please send information regarding your money- 
earning plan for societies, girls’ clubs, etc 


Name 





Street. 
City and State 




















When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


NEW air mail stamp made its ap- 

pearance during the month of Sep- 
tember. It is the five cent adhesive issued 
by Canada in connection with the open- 
ing of international air mail service 
between Canada and the United States. 
The stamp, illustrated below, is printed 
in bister brown and was placed on sale at 
all city post offices in the Dominion on 
September twenty-first. As the air mail 
route between Montreal and New York 
was not inaugurated until October first 
it will be rather difficult to find first day 
covers that were actually carried by air 
mail. No special cancellations were used, 
as far as I know, at any city on the first 
day of sale of this new stamp. But, on 
the first flight, on October first, of the 
plane going from Montreal to New York 
by way of Albany, each of the three 
cities used very attractive cancellation 
stamps on all of their first flight 
air mail. 

On October first another international 
air mail highway commenced service with 
the route between Mexico City and San 
Antonio, Texas. This route will probably 
be extended gradually through Central 
America, down through Brazil as far as 
Buenos Aires. Several of our readers 
were able to secure first flight covers of 
both the Canadian and Mexican routes 
on October first. To those that did, let me 
suggest that you take good care of them 
as they surely will be worth having in 
a few years’ time. I have a few of these 
covers on hand; if you would like to have 
a set, write to me for details in care of 
THE AMERICAN GrrRw and I will gladly 
send them to you. 





I have received several letters asking 
me whether I can arrange to have air 
mail covers carried for readers in the 
German Zeppelin which is to visit the 
United States before the end of the year. 
The postage to be charged by Germany 
and the United States for a letter weigh- 
ing less than one ounce is a little over 
one dollar plus postage ordinarily re- 
quired. If you would like to have a cover 
carried by this airship addressed to your- 
self and mailed at either New York or 
Berlin I will be glad to take care of the 
matter for you if your order reaches me 
in time. It is understood that it is im- 
possible to guarantee that these letters 
will be delivered although there does not 
seem to be any reason why they shouldn’t 
be. The cost of one of these covers 
will be one dollar and fifty cents. 


The rumored series of postage stamps. 


to be issued by Great Britain—mentioned 
in this column last month—will be issued 
next year and I understand that the set 
will be very elaborate and attractive. 





THE PACKET OF CURIOUS STAMPS 
(springbok), Esthonia (phantom ship), Greece 
(dying enttier), Jugosiavia (nude slave), Kenya, 
Ugan nda, Quelimane, Samoa, Tete, Turkey 
; lion and tiger stamps, airmail, 
due, commemorative, statuary, 


Africa 


postage 
map, special de- 
livery, money stamps, and many other curious 
ones. Also set of six freakish Azerbaijan 
“swindle stamps.”” ALL FOR 5e. Approvals 
and big price-list with each order. 
DeKALB STAMP CO., Box 39, Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 








gauge and mme. scale; 1 air-mail set; searce stamp 
from smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore. Malay, Dutch 


Indies, ete., ete.—entire outfit for 1i2¢. to approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25c. with every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 319, Ramsey, J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all diferent stampe of far-away countri ieting pondertul 
thrilling ided a Belgium (Satan with pitchfork); Barba: 
horses Chile (battle scene) ; ypt (sphinx and ore 

de slave breaking a: Newfoundland (wild cari- 
s tiger); Trinidad ( ss of Victory); Tunis (fight- 
s. To approv phe» = enclosing 50 this great 


packe 

PIKES PEAK ‘STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
IMPORTANT: If vou act right now, we wa also include free, a triangle 
stamp, perforation gauge and a small pac hinges. 
















50 DIFFERENT US POSTAGE 
VARIETIES STAMPS 


de applicants for our U. 8. and Foreign egpeerehe. 
N—100 British Colonies, 250; 300 Freach Colonies,30c; 
funeeee 100; =a 250; 25 Guatemala 2 


G. GLENDALE STAMP co. 
1342 Linden yo Glendale, Calif. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 





Spaces for 


1200 stamps 
with purchase of 100 different UNUSED stamps for 25c. 
Genuine Mexican $5 Bill and 100 diff. foreign stamps 

or a dime. One pound, about 4500 mixed unpicked 


foreign Mission Stamps for $1.15 postfree. 


NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 


206 Different Stamps 


Abyssinia, iis sria, Egypt, Bulgaria, ss Peru, 
et list and approvals, only 12 
Ww. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, Til. 


CHIPKA PASS 


Bulgaria Nos. 70 to 72, catalog 65¢ for 25c¢. Send for 
list of long and short sets. Priced from 2¢ to 25c¢ per set. 
0. A. Que SNEL, Box 764, Kalispell, Montana 


PACKET to approval 
once an d earn how 
‘ree premioms. 











F R EE 


sheets 
to buye 


R. A. Foss Hardy St, “Methuen, Mass. 


HALF- A-CENT-TO-A-DOLLAR 
Net Approvals at Fair Prices 
___ HARRY R. STEVENS, 239 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


c COMBO—GRAB BAG—A_ menagerie, 
scenes, coat of arms, hinges, our price-list. 
MANDELL 635 E. Allegheny, 

60 different stamps $.50; 1,100, $1; 2,0 2, 000, $3.50. 
Largest 5 and 10c list in America. 

Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FREE: 20 diff. unused to approval ‘appli- 

7 cants o 5. be, postage. 


HOWARD C. 
2959 Fairmount Bivd. 


Try my 
can be, 


applicants. 
good = ets 





Phila., Pa. 








_ Hts., ¢ Ohio 


»ice assortment of 118 different sta ctompa, 
$8. for $1.4: inch ae: a packet of hinges, I will guarantee 
you eomplete satisfaction. Try me. 
w. J. 


GRANT, 6317 18th Avenue, a. ¥. 





e, Brooklyn, 
Stamps FREE! With Approvals. Postage 2c 

500 diff. 25¢ 1000 diff. 75e 2000 diff. $2.75 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., (AG) Jamestown, Ne > 





Dandy premium to honest applicants 
Liberal Discount, - 
FRED N. LEMM, 904 Gaultier St., St. 


for my approvals, 


Paul, Minn. 





Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
___Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa, 


STAMPS 115.2" psiced's Beso Biba 
Ways to Earn Money 
EARN MONEY EASILY 


FOR YOUR TROOP TREASURY 


Our Box assortment of beautiful & exclusive Engraved 
Christmas Cards sells on sight. 1 Box of 12 cards with 
illustrated linings in envelopes for $1; 1 box 21 cards 
with fancy lined envelopes $1; another of 12 cards and 
envelopes 50 cents. No experience needed. 40% com- 
mission. Write for complete information, 
CRAFTS PROCESS CO., INC. 
302 Victory Bidg., 1001 Chestnut, 


MONEY 
FOR CHRISTMAS Sel! 600 dosent. 35¢ 


back if not satisfied. Send 35¢ for 1 doz. Reference, any 

bank in Bloomfield. Many girls sold 30-50 boxes. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 

30 Locust Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 








Phila, Pa. 














Sell KRINGLES, the 
unbreakable tree orna- 
ments—beautiful colors. 





Another “I Am a Girl Who” story by a girl just like yourself—in an early issue 
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Our November 
Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Cover Design Ann Brockman 
A Ballad of John Silver 


John Masefield 6 


Decoration by Harry Cimino 


Stories 


Feet of Gold 
Kenneth Payson Kempton 7 
Illustrations by Frank Schoonover 
Yellow Taffeta—and a Mous- 
tache Dorothy Canfield 12 
Illustrations by C. J. MeCarthy 
The Strike at Dexters’ 
Alice Dyar Russell 16 
Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 
Evermay E. J. Craine 22 
Illustrations by Frank Spradling 
Chestnut Court 
Mabel L. Tyrrell 25 


Illustrations by Harvé Stein 


Special Articles 


Shadow Plays 

Winifred Mills and Louise Dunn 10 

Let’s Talk About Speech 
Hazel Rawson Cades 


Illustrations by Catharine Lewis 


_ 
uw 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


On Writing Poems 
(Scribe) . Genevieve Taggard 19 
Illustrations by Pamela Bianco 
Mary Ellen Throws a Basket 
(Athlete) . Gurney Williams 20 


Illustrations by Catnarine Lewis 
And Now for a Fruit Cake! 
(Cook) . Winifred Moses 28 
Make a Book for Book Week 
(Craftsman) Gertrude L. 


Carey and Gertrude M. Barnes 30 
Illustrations by Jlonka Karasz 


Books to Read Ourselves 
(Scribe) 
May Lamberton Becker 48 
Books to Read to a Little Sister 
(Scribe) 
May Lamberton Becker 52 


Our Scribes’ Corner 


All of You for “The American 
Re At ocr owt ke "Se oe. 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 
34, 35 


Girls Who Have Made Books 


Other Pages of Interest 
What Will You Do in Girl Scout 
ES «6 Oo oa oes ee 3 
Along the Editor’s Trail. . . 5 
Laugh and Grow Scout . . . 59 


When Stamps Are Your Hobby 
Osborne B. Bond 65 


Our Puzzle Pack George Carlson 66 
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The Authors’ Puzzle 

We are going to give our puzzlers an op- 
portunity this month to see how well they 
know the authors who write for THE 
AMERICAN GirRL. Many of us have our 
favorite writers, and it is well to have 
variety to suit our different tastes. 

The surnames of fourteen literary contrib- 
utors are represented in the squares on the 
left half of the picture above. We move as 
the king does in chess, one move at a time, 
to any adjoining square in any direction and 
thus spell out the names. 

You will know why the picture squares 
labeled number 1 have that “doggy” look 
after you have solved it. The names of the 
puppies are an anagram of a_ popular 
writer's full name, as you will discover when 
you have rearranged all the letters in proper 
order. 

The ever favorite rebus is the form of our 
problem with pictures two, three and four. 
It should not be very difficult to guess what 
surname each of the people pictured repre- 
sent. 


An Enigma 

My whole is a well known Shakespearean 
quotation from “Julius Caesar” upon which 
is based one of J. M. Barrie’s famous plays. 

My 3, 12, 14, 24, 42, is a mistake. 

My 20, 23, 25, 15, 38, 37, 63, 40, 59, is a 
“hunch.” 

My 27, 28, 39, 10, is not any. 

My 53, 54, 55, 56, is to use as a garment. 

My 42, 2, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, is a board 
horizontally placed on which sundry things 
may be kept (plural). 

My 8, 30, 6, 22, 1, is to have faith in. 

My 67, 7, 57, 61, 16, is half frozen rain. 

My 4, 5, 9, is a temporary fashion. 

My 11, 13, 17, 18, 21, is to mistreat. 

My 19, 26, 31, 32, is to jot down, placing 
the items one under the other. 

My 62, 64, 65, 66, is a finger ornament. 

My 50, 51, 52, is headgear 

My 49, 33, 34, is a thick black liquid. 

My 35, 58, 36, is under (a prefix). 

My 60, 41, 39, is a mound. 
By RuTtTH BARNARD, Troop Twenty Three, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


An Acrostic 
The first and third letters of the seven 
four-letter words which are defined below 
will make the names of two famous modern 
authors. 
1. Acquaintance. 





9) 
v) 


WO) 
~~ 
E+ 











. A metal. 

3. A raw hide. 

. For fear. 

5. Anything insignificant. 
. A corner. 

7. Grotesque persons. 


3 
4 
5 
6 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 
From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square. 
. Shrub of genus syringa. 
. Enraged. 
. Language of ancient Rome. 
. Tilted. 
. Minimum currency. 


oe Se SO 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at 
a time, change a POEM into a TALE in 
six moves. 
Ye Olde Time Riddle 
Why is a specimen of handwriting like a 
dead pig? 
Add a Letter 
By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a famous English poet. 
Asks, Deal, East, Oils, Pens, Ever. 


ANSWE 
JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 


Hattowe’en Cross Worp Puzzte 








An Acrostic: Arch, Duke 
Suds. ADONIS—HERMES 
ConcraLeD FLowers: Pansy, Rose, Violet, Poppy. 
Aster. 
App A Letter: The six added letters spell VU L- 
CAN 


Odor, Norm, Isle, 


AN. 

Pvuzz_e Pack Worp SQuare: 
PERCH 
EXILE 
RISEN 


HENNA 
Worp Jumpinc: Cats, Rats, Rate, Race, Rack, 
Rock, Rook, Nook, Noon, Moon. 
Ye Ope Time Rippte: He goes abroad, and she 
goes along. 





, . . . ° ° ’ 
W hen you patronize our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl’ 
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AVE you wished that 
bysome magicmeans, 
sewing could be made easy, 
sewing could be fun? 





Then sit down at a mod- 











And when sewing time is 
over, close your machine 
and set it wherever you 
would like to have a fine 
desk or table. Its refine- 

















ern Singer Electric. Feel the 
surprising thrill ofits eager 
response to your slightest 
wish. See with what effort- 
less ease it runs, how quiet- 
ly swift it sews. Cut out 
a dress and then watch it flower to loveliness before 
you. Never again will you think of sewing as diffi- 
cult or dull. 

You really cannot know how different is this mod- 
ern Singer Electric from any other machine until you 
experience for yourself this new adventure in sewing. 
There is no thought of effort, for hidden power does 
all the work. Always it is under perfect control—you 
can sew as slowly or as swiftly as you wish. Sew any- 
where at any hour, for the Singerlight on the machine 
itself throws a mellow glow directly on your materials. 

Whatever fashion calls for, a Singer is ready to do. 
Binding, plaiting, tucking, ruffling, shirring—finish- 
ing and trimming of every kind are as quickly done 
as simple seams with Singer easy-to-use attachments. 


The New SINGER (§ 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Shops and salesmen in every community. Eas) pa 


ments, Liberal allowance on your present machine. 


Learn to Love Sewing 
as well as how to sew 1) ic niger aa 





Copyright U.S.A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 


ment of design makes it 
appropriate for any room. 

But no words can con- 
vey the sense of ease, of 


ment that its use affords. 
That is why we invite you to take any modern Singer 
into your own home and use it on your own sewing 
without the slightest obligation. There are eight new 
Singer Electrics, including cabinet models that serve 
as fine furniture, and compact, convenient portables 
that you can carry anywhere in the house. 

When the Singer man comes let him give you an 
interesting demonstration. Or telephone the nearest 
Singer Shop and ask to have a machine sent to 
your home on the Self Demonstration Plan. If, 
when you have given it a trial, you would part 
with it, return it. But if you would have this 
happy experience last for years, if you would love 
sewing for its sheer enjoyment, keep this new 
Singer and it will pay for itself over and over again. 


ELECTRIC 
Sewing. Machines 








Only One Way You Can 


Get This Remarkable Pen! 


You must try it THIRTY days 
before you can keep it! 


Equal to Any $7 or $8.75 Pen 
in Quality 


Superior to Any Pen at Any 
Price in Performance 


Only Way to Get the Postal: 
“Buy Through One Who Owns 
One’”’--or Mail Coupon Below 


ee | 4 
eal . “ a : Actual Size 
R 2 fa ; ‘ Men's Model 
W riting ; Shown at Left 
Mileage 
at Last” 


HE man who invented this amazing pen a 
consented to let us sell it only under one condition 7° My 
—that we work out a plan whereby the price would 5 rae 
be within the reach of every one, instead of selling it pre S 20 
at $7 or $8.75, the price of other pens of equal quality. * . P 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable | ie : ; 
pen through the stores. Their profit alone on a $7 


or $8.75 pen is more than what you actually pay for eo / ie No Other 


the POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN. And so we de- ° 
cided to let Uncle Sam do the selling for us—through Fountain Pen 


the United States mails. 2 Like It! 


The Pen That Says “FillMeUp!” & — 
Before It’s Empty Read These Remarkable Postal 


setae Features 
The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL because it It Is Transparent—You can always see exactly how much | 


is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and contains features : 

; . 4 ting . t. Can't run un | 
which are not found in any other pen. It is transparent, so you can ny see es ae ee ey, ne. it without } 
always see when it needs filling. It is self-filling--employs an en- A derful f lif P ut injur- i 
tirely new method, the easiest ever devised. Holds 3 to 4 times wy Bm ky Senaauane Weddin yay oe Bi lid | 
more ink than any other self-filling pen. Manufactured from same K 1 : - a ith a vee See eres OR 
materials as used in highest priced pens. Never before have so 14-Karat gold point, tipped wit the finest iridium. 

eek a : ‘ ae : : pata It Is Self-filling—The easiest of all pens to fill 
many improvements and refinements been combined in a single, It Holds 3 to 4 Ti M Ink Than Any Other Self 
handsome, smooth-writing, never-clogging pen that you will be fllir P. “ Fill i ae “end - d — ed ee ae 
proud to own and delighted to use. ‘ ' a en—Fill it once a month—and get rea writing mile- 

e. 


And Remember—The materials and workmanship are guar- 


How to Get the Postal Pen anteed to be equal or superior to those found in any other 


pen, whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 


Ey 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not send a penny! f 
Postal When you get your Postal Pen, you will also receive — 
5 post cards, each worth 50¢ on the purchase price . IMS = 

Pen Co., of another pen. Every Postal Pen owner finds Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether you 
Inc., oe admire his remarkable pen and want men’s or women’s model. Use it thirty days and if you 
Desk 352, gn Pong pe gy yw Fence ges Rag Ro are not delighted with it, return it and your money will be 
41 Park Row, for 50c each and earn back the full price promptly refunded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare 
New York City of your pen. You do not have to sell it with any pen at any price. Remember the price is lou 

the cards—-dispose of them any way : ° wee 
Please send me one YoU wish—whatever you make on = only because our sales policy of manufacturer-to-user elimi- 
Postal Reservoir Pen, them is yours to keep. nates all in-between profits, commissions and handling. Send 

nects >remi t 7 . . 

wed pov —_ - ge . the coupon NOW and learn what real fountain pen satis- 
os ards v a) sive . . ; 
away or dispose of at 50c each. Don t W ait— faction is! 
I will pay postman $2.50 upon 


receipt of the pen. If after 30 Tea Y Off 


days’ use I desire to return the Postal 


Pen, you agree to refund purchase ” 
price. Send me the model I have checked. and Mail 
(0 Men’s size. (] Women’s size. 

Coupon 
Name SRD Ree oe 


Address 


“ir = | RESERVOIR PEN 


WT you tive cutnige the spite, Stat ena a POSTAL PEN CO., INC., 41 Park Row, Desk 352, New York City 








